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HOW HEAVY GRASS IS GROWN 


Among the noted grass-producing tracts of New England is 
Maple Croft farm on Vernon Street hill, about a 15-minutes ride 
from the center of Worcester, Mass. The farm cuntains 45 acres, all 
in one field, and at some time during each year every square foot of 
itisin grass. The owner, Mr W. F. Pond, thus gets at least one crop 
of grass each season from every portion of the farm proper. The 
soil is a deep clay loam, which the plow breaks up black and fine, 
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HOW TO FIND TUBERCLE BACILLI IN MILK 


If milk is rotated in a centrifugal machine like the Babcock 
test, tubercle bacilli will collect at the bottom if present, while 
other bacteria show the opposite tendency (Scheurlin). A bacteri- 
ological examination of this sediment will reveal the presence or 
absence of tubercle bacilli. Twenty-two suspected samples were 
tested by the state bacteriologist of Iowa (J. C. Bay), six of which 
were contaminated with tubercle bacilli. Physical examination of 








and is free from stone 
and irregular sur- 
faces. The hay, ex- 
cept that needed for 
four or five horses, is 
all sold from the farm. 
For 45 years Mr Pond 
has maintained the 
fertility of his farm 
by the use of night 
soil collected in Wor- 
cester, and as a result 
of its use he has the 
most productive 45 
acres of grass land in 
New England. As a 
rule he composts the 
night soil with dirt or 
whatever good mate- 
rial is at hand. In 
the spring, or when- 
ever needed, it is 
spread broadcast by a 
Kemp manure spread- 
er. When an acre of 
this land does not 
yield above three tons 
of hay it is broken up 
and reseeded, the 
breaking always fol- 
lowing the cutting of a crop of grass. After breaking up and secur- 
ing a thorough pulverization by repeated harrowings, about 20 loads 
of night soil are applied to each acre. Then it is generally seeded 
to oats, which are cut for forage. The forage always sells for 
enough to pay for the labor and expense of breaking up. On the 
removal of the oats the land is reseeded to grass, and Mr Pond has 
yet to fail getting a bountiful yield the following season. Land 
that he seeded October, 1894, yielded more than three tons per acre 
this season. On an average his acres continue for six years without 
a breaking up. The largest one-acre yield of hay ever taken from 
this farm was six and three-tenths tons. The acre was measured 
and the hay weighed by prominent citizens of Worcester. The 
land is seeded exclusively to herdsgrass, and the growth is always 
free from weeds of any kind—a fact that greatly adds to the value 
of the hay. The load of hay shown in the illustration was built on 
a van having low wheels, the rack being enlarged by placing 2-in 
spruce planks on the sides, front and rear. 








For Chicken Mites.—Use common tobacco snuff scattered liber- 
ally in nests and in the dust beds or wallows. Pour it also into 
cracks in the poultry house. It is also very effective when sprin- 
kled liberally under the wings and on the neck and comb of grown 
fowls. When handling fowls infested with vermin, or parasites, 
use on the hands woolen gloves well saturated with grease or kero- 
sene oil.—_{M. V. Moore. 








A RECORD-BREAKING LOAD OF HAY 





the six cows which 
gave the diseased milk 
failed to indicate tu- 
berculosis, though 
they had been ex- 
posed to it. Out of 
204 samples of mixed 
milk from herds, 
four, or two per cent 
were contaminated. 
Out of 359 samples 
from individual cows, 
51 were contami- 
nated, or 14 per cent. 
Prof Bay points out 
that nobody has stud- 
ied the conditions of 
cows governing the 
presence or absence 
of bacilli in milk, and 
calls for observations 
and experiments to 
show under just what 
conditions the milk is 
contaminated. Bac- 
teriological analyses 
of milk tend to point 
out the cores of infec- 
tion at the different 
places, and to point 
We should reform, not revolutionize. 





out certain infected cows. 





Cold Storage for Apples.—Anent the recent progress in the 
matter of prolonging the season of fruits by means of cold storage, 
Prof Craig of the experiment farm at 'Ottawa, Canada, thinks that 
the time may soon come when winter apples may not be a necessity, 
as fall apples can be kept in perfect condition until the next sum- 
mer. This is entirely practicable, but as winter apples are quite as 
easily grown as summer or autumn apples, there seems no need of 
dispensing with either. At the Columbian exposition, in the New 
York fruit exhibit, there were shown at the opening of the exhibi- 
tion, and for some weeks after, perfect specimens of the Sweet 
Bough, Sour Bough, Fall Pippin, Pound Sweet and others, and 
they kept as long after being removed from the cold storage as they 
would have kept in the summer or fall without having been thus 
stored. In other words, contrary to the generally accepted idea, 
the cold storage in no way impaired their keeping qualities. It 
would certainly be very pleasant to be able to have a supply of 
Primate, Chenango Strawberry, Gravenstein and Fall Pippin 
through the winter. The problem to solve is to make central cold 
storage plants in fruit-growing neighborhoods, where business 
enough can be secured to make them profitable, operated by the 
ammonia process. Ice methods will not answer. To fill the mod- 
ern demand, they must be able to freeze fresh meats, fish and poul- 
try in one room, while keeping fruit at 30° Fahrenheit in another 
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A NEW ERA IN IRRIGATION BY PUMPING PLANTS 


F. 8. CHAPIN 


On a recent trip to Lindsay, Tulare county, Cal, the writer saw 
three citrus groves that have been irrigated during the season of 
1895 by engines using crude oi]. Allare looking well and in each the 
water must be raised not less than50 ft. MrSeybolt uses a lift pump 
with three chambers, which he thinks needs less power but more 
repairs than the centrifugal that is in common use for such work. 
The only attention it requires is for the lubricating cup to be filled 
every hour or two, and occasionally the spring must be adjusted 
that regulates the electric spark, for the explosive principle of the 
gasolene engine is used. The water is pumped up 76 ft (at night) 
into a reservoir 80 feet in diameter and 44 feet deep, from which it 
is drawn off for irrigating during the day. When the pump first 
starts it throws about 18 miner’s inches of water, but soon falls back 
to the amount which the vein or well can supply, 12 inches. Now 
the engine and pump seem to work as well when throwing 18 as if 
they only threw 12, which shows that the well is the weakest link 
in the chain of conditions affecting this irrigating plant. A tank of 
105 gallons crude oil lasts 140 to 144 hours, and the expense account 
stands thus: 

16 tanks crude kerosene oil (each containing 105 gals) at $8.50, $136 
Deduct 68 cans (5 gal each) of filtered drippings soid to harvesters @ $1, 68 


Net cost of fuel for raising water 76 ft to irrigate 135 acres five times, $68 

One acre more would make the cost of pumping exactly 50c per 
acre, or 10c for each irrigation, or 10-76th of one cent for each foot 
the water was raised to irrigate one acre. Last year Mr Seybolt used 
wood to supply a boiler and pumped with a pulsometer at a cost for 
fuel and fireman of over $800, or about $6 per acre, showing oil to 
be incomparably cheaper. 

The cost of installing these pumping plants varies from $5 to 
$10 per acre for each twenty feet the water must be raised. The cost 
of irrigation district systems, by which water is supplied in ditches 
by gravity, has been reported all the way from $2.50 to more than $80 
per acre, and some systems in Italy run as high as $200 per acre. 
And the 50c per acre per year which Mr Seybolt’s outfit required 
for fuel, would be considered a very reasonable charge for main- 
tenance and repairs on a gravity system. Not every one has done 
as well, but it does seem as though pumping plants opened up a 
new era in irrigation. 





An Improved Farm Drag.—The farm drag, or stone boat as it is 
frequently called, is capable of much more convenient and fre- 
quent use if it be made in a much lighter fashion than is commonly 
the case. Thick hard- 
wood planks, sur- 
mounted by heavy 
pieces of hard-wood 
joist to form a railing 
around the edges, make an implement far too heavy for use except 
with a strong team. The stout drag is sometimes needed where 
heavy stones are to be moved, but for moving farming tools, grain 
and other seed, etc, in and out of the field, a light structure is 
needed. The sketch herewith shows a drag made of inch hard-wood 
boards, sawed so as to give a sharp upward incline to the forward 
end, this platform being surmounted by flat rails of inch-and-a-half 
stuff. A single horse can walk off with such a drag, and that too 
with considerable of a burden upon it, which can be placed upon 
the drag more conveniently than upon even a low-hung wagon. 








Keeping Cabbage.—Most people bury cabbage for winter use, 
and if properly done it is the very best way to keep them. They 
are, however, not easily got at when the ground is frozen or 
covered with snow. A part of the crop may be satisfactorily kept 
as follows: Trim the heads very closely, wrap in newspapers, and 
pack in barrels. Set in a cool cellar and use as needed. They will 
not dry out or decay as when placed in the cellar without protec- 
tion. If this process is followed, a quantity can be taken from the 
ground at one time.—[Ida Kays. 


Potatoes for Stock.—Exhaustive experiments are reported by 
the French society of agriculture, in which a ration composed 
chiefly of potatoes afforded rapid gains in live weights of both sheep 
and cattle, a large percentage in dressed weight of the slaughtered 
animals, and flesh of excellent quality. Cooked potatoes proved 
more effective and profitable than uncooked. 


A Frost-Proof Strawberry, or one comparatively so, and one that 
at the same time will be prolific, is the object now being sought by 
several specialists. There is still need for improvement in the 


hardiness of the strawberry and other small fruits, over a very 
large section of the country. 





THE FARMERS 






One Grave Mistake made by many dairymen is to feed out the 
poorest of everything they have at the beginning of the winter, and 
save the best till the last. I say feed the best first if there is any 
best, and the cows will remain profitable enough so that you can 
afford to supplement their poorer feedings of spring with better 
rations. Cows due to calve late in March can be profitably milked 
till February, and under a first-class diet during this prolonged 
lacteal period they are really in better vigor for the parturient 
ordeal than if they had remained dry. Don’t force milch cows out 
of a warm stable two or three times a day to drink water of an icy 
temperature. They will shake their heads in protest and swallow 
only about half what their systems need for the elaboration of milk, 
It is a dead loss in milk yield all winter to water them in this too 
common style. One of the best plans | ever knew was the bringing 
of running water into the stable, which was there maintained at 
a temperature of about 45°. Whatever be your plan of watering, 
the icy chill should be taken off, and the cattle have a chance to 
drink shielded from cold winds. In this way the cows will drink 
copiously in winter, which will add materially to their milk flow. 
[G. E. Newell. (We repeat, however, that ventilation, sunshine 
and exercise are necessary to keep cows in the best of health.) 


Raising Pigs Without Miik.—Milk is the perfection of feed for 
young pigs, but they will thrive on other material, when properly 
prepared. Boarding house or city swill, so called, seems to be the 
best of anything aside from milk, probably because of the variety 
of the material of which it is composed. If this is used, add just 
enough hot water to warm the mass. If this cannot be obtained, 
you can resort to the more expensive method of cooking up small 
potatoes, odds and ends of vegetables generally,—the greater the 
variety the better,—and mix in some grain, such as best wheat 
bran, corn and oats, ground together. To make a 44-gallon cask of 
swill, you would want about half a bushel each of vegetables and 
corn-and-oats. Put the grain in the cask and scald thoroughly 
with boiling water. Pour in the boiled vegetables, well mashed, 
and feed warm when’properly thinned. Pigs, as a rule, do not like 
thick swill, and a sloppy article seems to be best in every respect. 
Sugar beets raw are an excellent winter feed, aud will go a long 
way towards supporting pigs if a little swill is allowed. If cattle 
are fed corn in the ear and pigs have the run of the manure, they 
will do first-rate with a lhttle swill only. Pigs also do well on 
a mixture of chopped clover and warm water, with a little grain. 
[A. A. Southwick. 





One Way to Save Money.—During the winter many conveniences 
and necessary farm tools and implements may be made in the 
home workhouse. Hayracks, wagon beds, swing gates, water 
troughs and tanks, sleds, tool racks, stalk rakes, chicken coops, 
shipping crates, and berry boxes are simple in construction. Any 
bright farmer, with the assistance of a blacksmith, can make all of 
these and more. The expense will be much less than if bought in 
town or hired made. The tools which every well-regulated farm 
ought to possess will answer. We have in mind a young farmer 
who does all this kind of work, and he is prospering in spite of hard 
times, cheap products, etc. He raises as much grain and stock as 
his neighbors who buy everything ‘‘ready” made, and has much 
more ‘‘ready” cash. Try your hand at it when the weather pre- 
vents outside work. Many kitchen things are also easily made. 

The Shredder in Indiana.—Corn fodder is being shredded exten- 
sively in Fulton county, Ind. Owners of husking and shredding 
machines have all they can do. Shredded fodder is taking the 
place of hay this season. Many think that the charge of five cents 
per bushel or $1.50 per hour is high, but that the saving of the 
fodder will compensate for the extra expense. Rates will probably 
be lower next year. Farmers are careful to have the fodder dry 
before shredding, as it spoils easily if damp.—{J. W. Walford. 





Subduing a Drained Swamp.—J. W. has cleared and tile drained 
four acres of swampy land which has for many years been covered 
with bogs. The sod was so tough that it had to be broken up with 
a double team of oxen. The easiest and most effective method of 
subduing the land next spring is to sow corn broadcast for fodder, 
and the following year put in corn or, potatoes in hills and cultivate 
thoroughly. After that the land may be seeded down, or used for 
any crop desired. 


Warm Milk Not Affected by Odors.—My experience has been that 
milk is never affected by bad odors while throwing off steam in cool- 
ing. It is after cooling that odors from the stable are absorbed. 
Cabbage, turnips, or onions fed to cows directly after milking will 
not affect the milk.—[James G. Curtiss, Connecticut. 















WHAT MAKES THE BULK OF FEEDS AND FERTILIZERS 


“‘T am told that cottonseed meal is one of the richest feeds, over 
40 per cent protein, and am also offered a fertilizer guaranteed to 
contain ammonia three to four per cent, potash two to three per 
cent and phosphoric acid 10 to 12 per cent,but want to know what the 
rest of this bulk consists of.” This very natural inquiry is from a 
subscriber who thinks something must be added to the 340 or 350 
Ibs of actual plant food in one ton of such a fertilizer to make up 
the 2000 lbs weight. To make the matter plain, we submit the 


following analyses: 
--Cottonseed Meal --——Fertilizer——-—, 

















In 100 lbs Inaton In 100lbs Inaton 
Lbs Lbs Lbs Lbs 

Total organic matter, 92.82 1856.4 42.07 841.4 
Total ash, 7.18 143.6 57.93 1158.6 

Total, 100.00 2000.0 100.00 ‘2000.0 

The Organic Matter Contains, 

Water, 8.20 164.0 14.10 282.0 
Nitrogen, 6.80 136.0 3.44 68.8 
Other organic matter, 77.82 1556.4 24.53 490.6 

Total organie, 92.82 1856.4 42.07 841.4 

The Ash Contains, 

Phosphoric acid, 2.33 46.6 10.95 219.0 
Potash, 1.72 34.4 3.00 60.0 
Lime, 0.59 11.8 11.17 223.0 
Maynesia, 0.59 11.8 0.81 16.2 
Sand, 0.46 9.2 0.65 13.0 
Soda, 0.29 5.8 5.90 118.0 
Sulphuric acid, 0.60 12.0 21.59 431.8 
Chlorine, iron, etc, 0.60 12.0 3.86 77.2 

Total ash, 7.18 143.6 57.93 1158.2 
Value in money, $1.20 $24.0 $1.18 $23.60 


Organic matter includes all those substances which would burn 
off or go into the air in the form of gas if either the meal or the 
fertilizer were completely burned up. This organic matter, there- 
fore, consists of water and nitrogen (which are stated separately in 
the table), also carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, etc, these last being 
included in the table under the title ‘‘other organic matter.” In 
cottonseed meal the organic material is of course vegetable matter— 
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does twice as much good as when thrown under the eaves, to lie all 
winter and be drawn out in the spring. ‘The work will require only 
a few minutes each day, and the farmer who once adopts the plan 
never practices any other.—[{C. R. Meddaugh. 





KEEPING ACCOUNTS WITH THE FARM 


A. C. GRIFFIN, OHIO 


Farmers, as a rule, are too negligent in_this matter. They 
often complain of hard times, cheap wheat, and low prices for all 
other farm products, when they are utterly unable to state just 
what their products cost them per bushel or per ton. It is one of 
the most satisfactory accounts a farmer can keep, and has been 
largely the means of enabling the writer to reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing a bushel of wheat from $1.25 in 1882 to 34c in 1894, allowing 
the same pay for labor expended and for rental of land in each 
case. The cost of all other crops was also reduced, but the reduc- 
tions were not so marked as in the case noted. While it hasa 
strong tendency to reduce the cost of production, this is not all. It 
enables a farmer to know whether he can afford to sell his products 
at prices prevailing when he wants to sell. If he raises them at a 
loss he will know it, and again it is a great help in showing him 













A CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE HOMEMADE WINDMILL 


Is the one illustrated above, built by S. 8. Taggart of Finney Co, to pump water with which to irrigate his farm near Garden City, Kansas. The wheel consists 
of eight gas-pipe arms, about seven feet long, set radially into an axle which is mounted on an upright frame work, just high enough so that the revolving 
arms will clear the ground. To each arm is fixed a triangular sail of heavy cloth, so shaped and attached as to catch the wind and give a rotary motion to 
the wheel, on precisely the principle of the ordinary mill. The frame work, being stationary, gives no opportunity for the wheel to “follow the wind” 
and so catch the full impact from all directions, but the prevailing direction in southwest Kansas is northerly or southerly, and by setting the mill so as to 


eatch such winds, little power is lost. 


Twenty feet away from the wheel is the water elevator, which consists of an endless belt of canvas carrying wooden 


blocks of paddles every 16 inches, and working in an inclined trough, one end of which is in the shallow well from which the water supply is derived, and 


the other at the surface. 


the trough closely and moving upward, carry with them a surprisingly large quantity of water. 


A tumbling-rod running from the windmill gives motion to the wheel over which the endless belt works, and the paddles, fitting 


The entire contrivance cost less than $12, yet in a good 


wind it will elevate 150 gallons per minute,— more than many of the $300 steel windmill plants in the vicinity. Buckets would be an improvement on the 


paddies, which waste a great deal of water. 

fiber, starch, sugar, etc, 29 lbs, nitrogenous matter 42 lbs (contain- 
ing 6.8 per cent of pure nitrogen), fat 13.6 Ibs, total 84.6 Ibs and add- 
ing the water makes the 92.8 Ibs of organic matter as stated in the 
table. In the fertilizer, the organic matter also includes the carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen that are combined with each other or with 
other elements in the tankage, dried blood, fish, etc, that is used to 
supply nitrogen. The potash, magnesia, soda and chlorine (these 
last unite to make salt) come from potash salts. The phosphoric 
acid, lime and sand came from bone or phosphate rock, and the 
sulphuric acid was used to dissolve the stuff and make it soluble. 
Thus the entire bulk is accounted for without the addition of any 
‘‘makeweight,” though the latter may be used in low-grade and 
very cheap fertilizers. Only the nitrogen (worth 15c per Ib), phos- 
phoric acid (5c) and potash (4c) are used in figuring the compar- 
ative value in money. 


A Timely Caution.—Look out for that big leak in the manure 
pile. Draw the manure direct from the stable to the fields. It then 








which crop pays best on his farm, so that he can grow more of 
what is adapted to his soil and climate and is most profitable. 

Any cheap memorandum book will answer the purpose, but an 
indexed ledger is better. Then plant your farm, and name or num- 
ber the fields, stating how many acres each contains. When you 
begin farm operations in the spring, charge the field with all labor 
at a given price for hand and team, a given price for hand where 
team is not used, also all seed grain at what it is worth at the time : 
as seed, and lastly, charge the field with a certain amount of rent 
or interest on investment. Don’t forget to keep dates for all these 
charges, for they are a wonderful satisfaction in after years. 
When you gather the crop give credit for the product in bushels or 
tons, and at the end of the year it is an easy matter to determine 
the exact cost of each product. When once accustomed to keeping 
such accounts, the desire to continue them will grow. Try it the 
coming year, and report results through the columns of this mag- 
azine next winter. ° 
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WINTER EGG PRODUCTION 


MARY B. KEECH 


In order to have eggs in winter, the ordinary grain feed must 
be supplemented with animal and vegetable matter. Hens of any 
breed will consume a great deal of food before they commence to 
lay; then they will not need so much. When laying, the desire for 
grain is largely replaced by a craving for animal and vegetable 
feed and eggshell material, such as old plaster, oyster shells, etc. 
Do not conclude that the more feed the more eggs. Too much 
forcing is not advisable. It is difficult to feed highly for eggs with- 
out making some of the hens too fat. A fat hen soon becomes 
broody. The number of eggs a hen will lay before she begins to sit 
depends apon her condition when laying. 

A laying fowl requires animal food, either cooked or raw, to 
supply the albumen in the egg. A pound a day is sufficient for a 
dozen hens. Any kind of meat will do—rabbits, squirrels, etc, are 
excellent. Feed regularly. A soft, warm mess must be given in 
the morning. Feed whole grain at noon and in the evening. A 
very little grain scattered in some clean litter, to keep the hens 
busy scratching, will sufiice at noon, but a full meal should be 
given at night. Fowls go onto the roost early in the evening and 
remain until daylight, and this long fast demands a good, substan- 
tial meal. Wheat is an excellent egg-producing grain, and is a 
good noonday diet. Oats are-good if the hens have plenty of sharp 
grit within reach, As the weather grows colder, more corn may 
be given. Always feed old corn if it is obtainable. New is apt to 
cause a looseness of the bowels. Sweet milk is a complete ration 
for egg production, and should be given daily. Buckwheat once a 
week is good for laying hens. If they refuse to eat it alone, mix 
with other grain. 

Eggs are flavored by the food on which the hens feed. Those 
fed on putrid meats, decayed vegetables, and from a dirty surface, 
will lay eggs not fit toeat. Very often eggs condemned as stale are 
not so old as we think. The musty, unpleasant odor and flavor 
come from inferior food. To produce well-flavored eggs, the hens 
must have clean food. The feed trough and litter in which grain is 
scattered must be clean. The drinking vessel should be scalded 
twice a week with boiling water. Pure water must be kept before 
the hens all the time. It is surprising how much a flock will trick 
inaday. Being one of the principal substances in an egg, laying 
hens crave it. 

The henhouse should be warm anddry. Heat from the sun’s 
rays is sufficient. The hens have a heavier coating of feathers in 
winter, and are thus prepared by nature for changes. If the house 
is free from dampness and is built reasonably warm, the hens will 
not suffer. The early molting hens and the early hatched pullets 
will be the winter layers. To recapitulate, a warm, dry house, 
exercise, clean food, pure water, sharp grit, and cleanliness will 
increase the egg production and give healthy fowls the year round. 








An Object Lesson in Pruning.—The three sketches herewith show 
the successive stages of the wound inflicted in sawing off a big 
branch from a tree and neglecting to properly cover the exposed 
wood from the action of the 
weather. Fig i shows the 
freshly made wound. In Fig 
2 is seen the first effect of the 
“weathering” action of sun 
and wind. Seasoning cracks 
open the wood and permit the 
entrance of water at every 
rain. Itis then only a ques- 
tion of time until the result shown in Fig 8 is reached—a hollow 
trunk that ultimately falls before a severe wind. The moral is 
obvious. Cover such pruning wounds so that all air and moisture 
may be excluded, and this can only be done by painting the exposed 
wood with some durable and firmly adhesive substance—lead paint 
being perhaps best of all. Wax soon peels off, while mechanical 
covers of wood or tin rarely make a tight joint. 





FIG 3 


FIG 2 
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A Successful Cross of Pure-Gred Fowis.—In the spring of 1893 I 
mated 10 pure Silver Wyandotte hens with a pure Black Langshan 
cock, raised 150 chicks from the cross, sold a good many eggs, and 
gave away several sitting:. Imagine my surprise to find the pullets, 
when full feathered, all black as crows. and larger than the 
foundation stock, They developed into excellent layers, being good 
foragers, and they make careful mothers. They are greatly admired 
by all who see them. In my opinion, for the farmer who wants to 
raise fowls for profit, a first cross of two pure breeds is the best 
and healthiest every time.—{C. W. Hale, Ohio. 
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TO MAKE FINE-FLAVORED BUTTER IN WINTER 


GEORGE E. NEWELL 


Why is it that we encounter more poor butter flavor in winter 
than in summer? While the natural conditions for producing good 
flavor are not as perfect now as then, yet these adverse conditions 
can be easily overcome by the exercise of average foresight. As 
regards the correction of this evil, we should remember that the 
cream possesses the flavor of the milk from which it is 
derived, and that the butter made from the cream retains 
the flavor of the latter. Therefore we must go back to the begin- 
ning and start the milk quality all right. A bad lacteal flavor may 
be inherent, or acquired. Inherent, when coming from tainted food 
—as musty hay, hay mixed with weeds, moldy or black ensilage; 
from the breathing of vitiated stable air by the cows; and from 
physical ailments aifecting the integrity of the udder. Acquired, 
by filth falling into the milk pail from the teats or udder; warm milk 
absorbing odors from a tainted stable atmosphere; unclean milk 
utensils, and the usa of a buttery that is a communicating append- 
age of the farmhcuse kitchen. 

From any one or more of these numerous causes a foreign 
flavor can be impaxted to the milk that nothing will eradicate, the 
treatment being purely preventive. How easy, then, not to have 
poor butter flavor from such sources! By merely exercising the 
caution and care needful to be maintained in every dairy, the whole 
danger is obviated. Having considered the means of infection. of 
the raw material, lot us turn to the finished material, the butter 
itself. It stands a less chance of deteriorating in winter than in 
summer,—thanks to the low temperature,—but yet it may lose its 
flavor through a number of channels. 

As preventives in this line, the butter must not be overworked; 
the buttermilk must be extracted from it; a reliable and soluble 
brand of salt, free from foreign mineral matter, must be used; and 
the product must be put in clean, aseptic packages. 

In the majority of cases unclean stable surroundings impreg- 
nating the milk, is the cause of damaging winter butter flavor. 
When you have lost the natural aroma of butter, it is the same as 
though the diamond had been bereft of its luster—its chief attribute 
of worth is gone, 

I would make every milker wash his hands before sitting down 
to a cow, and if necessary sponge off the animal’s udder and teats, 
This latter precaution, however, will seldom be needed where plenty 
of dry bedding is used. I would also give the stable a thorough 
airing daily, and if this was not sufficient to eradicate odors, I 
would employ a deodorizer, like plaster, on the floor after cleaning. 
By these precautions you are not trying to gain anything but what 
should always be found in butter,—namely, natural flavor. Nature 
attends to these points pretty well in summer time, when cows 
have the range of clover-scented fields, but a wise dairyman can 
officiate quite well in nature’s place if he only tries to. Are you 
doing it this winter, and thus preserving the most valuable charac- 
teristic of your butter? 
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Winter Poultry Food.—Bury cabbage and turnips so that they 
can be easily got at. Cut up fine and feed two or three times a 
week, Shattered clover, scalded hay and chop feed stirred up with 
the green stuff make a fine winter food. Keep a pot handy, into 
which potato and apple parings, table scraps, etc, can be thrown. 
Boil all together and thicken with chop, adding a handful of linseed 
meal and a pod or two of red pepper. Feed only enough to par- 
tially satisfy the hens. Let them scratch for the remainder—out of 
doors in fine weather, and funder the sheds in cut straw on stormy, 
snowy days.—{Mrs N. 8. Wolcott, Missouri. 


Wire Protection for street trees, as described Nov 23, is excellent 
for keeping rabbits and mice away from orchard trees. Or wire 
netting a foot or so wide, cut to encircle the tree at the base, with 
ends overlapping slightly and tied by bits of annealed wire, is still 
simpler. This wire cloth can be taken off when it has served its 
purpose, and used again on other trees. I would suggest using 
only narrow widths. This is much better than surrounding the 
trunk of the tree with stiff packing paper, fresh tar paper, applica- 
tions of rancid grease, etc.—[W. J. Wallis, Cook Co, ILL. 





Peach Tree Borer.—One of the most generally practiced methods 
of preventing the injuries of this borer is tocut out the larve either 
in the fall or spring, or both. To do this, the earth is removed from 
the base of the tree, and wherever gummy exudations indicate that 
the borer is at work, a sharp knife or wire is inserted to kill it. 





The study of the farmer should he his farm. 
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GOAT BREEDING AS A FARM 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


INDUSTRY 





The goat receives much more athention as a domesticated animal 
in Europe than in America. In many parts of this country one 
might spend a lifetime without seeing a goat, but among our trans- 
altlantic cousins they are kept for milk, or trained to draw children’s 
carriages, while in many a large stable a grave and stately “billy” 
is found on terms of friendly acquaintance with both horses and 
grooms. The goats of England are not the dainty white Angoras 
which have been so largely bred in the United States and in the 
British Cape Colony for mohair, but are the so-ralled ‘‘native” goats 
with an occasional Nubian, Toggenburg or other example of foreign 
breed. Goat breeding is pursued with much spirit in England, and 
the British goat society has on the rolls of its membership many 
names which are widely known. Atthe annual shows of the British 
dairy farmers’ association, held in the Royal agricultural hall, Lon- 
don, liberal prizes are offered for goats and the classes are well 
filled. At the last of these dairy shows the number of entries in 
these classes was 68 against 25 the previous year. The champion 
medal was awarded to the milking goat White Queen, owned and 
entered by Mr R. Walter of London. The accompanying illustration 
is a spirited portrait of this very fine goat. The first on goatlings 
under two years 
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demonstrated, for a strong person might consume unharmed the 
product of tuberculous ‘animals, while a weak constitution may 
possibly incur disease under like circumstances. The high conta- 
gionists, among practitioners of both human and animal medicine, 
magnify the danger. The veterinarians are not always disinter- 
ested, as their recommendations mean an enormous increase in their 
practice. The low contagionists hold that danger is comparatively 
slight, and that as the tubercle bacilli or germ is killed by heat, 
sterilizing the milk or cooking the meat will insure against conta- 
gion, and only carcasses showing advanced stages of the disease 
should be condemned as unfit for food. 
PREVALENCE OF CONSUMPTION IN COWS 
Cores of Infection.—The disease appears to be widely distributed, 
but to exist most frequently in limited areas having a center or core 
of infection. This core may be a herd in which the disease has be- 
come firmly fixed; want of sunlight and good air enables the germ 
to thrive and thus to infect healthy cows brought into such stables, 
while the sick cows’ sputa or spit still more readily carries the disease 
to fresh cows. If a cow is sold from such a herd, she is likely to be 
diseased and to introduce tuberculosis into the herd of which 
she becomes a member. The more cows from a suspected herd 
mingle with other herds in the neighborhood, the greater is the 
liability of spreading the disease to neighboring farms. The longer 
such a herd is left 





was awarded to 
White Rose, a 
daughter of the 
champion White 
Queen, and the sec- 
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ond to Heather 
Lassie, a cross- 





bred Toggenburg. 
White Rose was 
pronounced to be 
the finest goat for 
size and weight 
that has ever been 
shown. Among y 
other exhibitors, en 
the Baroness ray: 
Burdett - Coutts 
was measurably 
successful, three 
of her entries be- 
ing famed as 
highly commend- 
ed. The magni- 
tude and quality 
of the display of 
goats at the great 
national show, no 
less than the social 
eminence of some 
of the ladies and 
gentlemen who 
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alone, the more 
thoroughly it be- 
comes infected. 
Suspected Herds. 
—Hence it is not 
surprising to find 
herds which upon 
physical examina- 
tion are suspected 
to be diseased, 
yielding a large 
proportion of tu- 
berculous cows. 
Average of sus- 
pected herds in 
Vermont was six 
per cent diseased, 
Massachusetts 18 
to 27 per cent, av- 
eraging 22 per cent, 
New York 16 to 24 
per cent, Delaware 
25 per cent, lowa 
14 per cent. Tests 
of suspected herds 
have ranged from 
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cent diseased. If 
from these sus- 
pected herds are 
taken those sus- 
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exhibited, both 
testify to the popu- 
larity which goat 
breeding has attained in Great Britain. [Our subscribers quite 
frequently ask us to tell them where to obtain goats, and quite a 
little business in breeding goats may be possible in America. |] 





THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS—iII 


The methods and results of the anti-tuberculosis work in the 
various states have now been clearly set forth by this weekly 
magazine. New York state, under Prof Law, merits the honor 
of the first comprehensive effort to deal with this disease, Massa- 
chusetis following tardily a year later, Vermont is third, then Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, while the subject has been much 
agitated in the central west, most extensively in Iowa. Results 
to date show that the matter has been much exaggerated. Even 
where systematic tests have been made, the proportion of diseased 
animals is magnified, because tuberculin condemns those that are 
affected only in the slightest degree. Many of these animals have 
but few tubercles, which may be so encysted or grown over and 
encased, as to be little likely to cause active consumption so long as 
the cow is kept in a healthy condition. In such stages, no one as- 
serts that the milk may carry the contagion, and the flesh of such 
animals is xndoubtedly healthful. The degree of disease that must 
be attained before either milk or meat becomes dangerous to the 
human consumer, has not been demonstrated. It may never be 


WHITE QU&rEN, THE CHAMPION GOAT 





pected animals 
which most cer- 
tainly indicate dis- 
eased conditions to a trained inspector after physical examination, 
as high as 85 per cent of such suspects may prove tuberculous; this 
was the average result in 6315 cases in Massachusetts. 

Small Amount of Disease.—But taking the common run of 
stock for a whole state, instead of suspected herds in cores of infec- 
tion, the result is far different. Maine claims to be free of the dis- 
ease, Vermont ‘‘may have three per cent of its cows tuberculous” 
(Secretary Winslow), Pennsylvania ‘‘two to five per cent” (Dr 
Pearson); New York ‘‘nearer five per cent than more” is Prof Law’s 
estimate, but the total of 80,000 inspections (a considerable number 
were not tuberculin tested) averages only four per cent, and in 24,000 
head in the greatest dairy counties only 1.4 per cent (mostly phys- 
ical examination), while Dr Curtice, who made many inspections 
and tests in 1893, concludes that only one per cent of all the 
cattle in New York state are infected. In Massachusetts, in three 
eastern counties (Nantucket, Dukes and Barnstable) containing 
4200 cows, only one-fourth of one per cent were diseased! Out of 
700 driven into Massachusetts by highway only two per cent 
reacted, and of 8600 brought in by rail during the past 12 months, 
four per cent were condemned by tuberculin. 
number of animals in Massachusetts were reported upon by local 
inspectors last winter, and 2584 were quarantined as suspicious, 
which, with 711 other suspicious cases, yielded 810 tuberculous 
creatures, or six diseased to every 1000 head physically examined. 


About half the total ~ 
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Jealousy of American farm produce on the 
part of England has just broken out in a new 
spot. This time it is directed against the im- 
portation of live sheep except under onerous 
restrictions. It is not so much fear of the in- 
troduction of scab among their own flocks as 
fear on the part of the politicians of displeas- 
ing the English farmer vote. Would that the 
agricultural classes in America commanded 
as much wholesome respect among lawmakers. 


— 
The Union stock yards company earned 
over a willion dollars gross during four 


months to November, with net earnings about 
two-thirds of that. Fifteen cent corn in Ne- 
braska and Kansas, retailed in the yards ata 
dollar a bushel, accounts in part for this snug 
protit to shareholders who get regular divi- 
dends on the enormous capitalization of thir- 
teen million dollars. This stock yards charge 
is about the meanest steal our western stock 
men are compelled to bear. 
ee : 

Butter quotations appearing in New York 
papers are a half cent under the real market. 
At least so the trade sheets contend, and there 
is a merry war overit. This is an old story, 
and where true is to deceive the country ship- 
per into a belief he is securing more than the 
market for his produce. The quotations found 
regularly in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are com- 
piled and published in the interest of no set 
of men at the expense of another. Instead, to 
truthfully portray market conditions as they 
are, and in consequence are worthy the con- 
fidence accorded them everywhere. 


ancoeeiiiadiiininiie 

The outlook is favorable for a reanimated 
American fat stock show next year at Chicago. 
This is worthy the support at one time accord- 
ed it if properly conducted. When really na- 
tional in character it attracted exhibits from 
far and near, such middle states as Ohio, 
Kentucky and others taking many a blue rib- 
bon, as well as entries from the Mississippi 
valley. One reason for indifferent results the 
past five years was lack of proper time in 
which to prepare for the show ring and butch- 
ers’ block test. Announce the fact of a fat 
stock show six to ten months ahead of the date 
and it may be made a positive success. 


cneshediaiagniinine 

Congress has a big job on its hands. The 
country’s receipts are not enough to pay its 
expenses. The outgoes must be reduced, and 
means provided to increase the revenue with 
the least possible burden. The people are in 








EDITORIAL 


little mood to bear increased taxation direct 
or indirect. The utmost economy in public 
affairs is the chief need of the times. Neither 
township, county, state or nation can afford 
to pay the salaries or incur other expenses 
on the same scale us five years ago. Less taxes 


and equal methods of assessing taxes is the 
crying need of the times. We hope Mr Reed 


will be able to keep the House within the 
limits of the rigid economy he recommends. 
I 

‘‘A new era in irrigation by pumping 
plants,’’ on the second pagetof this issue, we 
consider one of the most practical articles on 
the subject we have ever printed. Certainly 
it will pay every grower of -fruits and vegeta- 
bles to study carefully into the cost of irriga- 
tion by means of a ram or pump where the 
gravity method cannot be used. And even 
for general crops irrigation will often pay. 
Drouths are too frequent to go uninsured 
against by any farmer who is doing much 
business. With the improved hydraulic rams 
of to-day, or the various engines, windmills, 
etc, it ought to be possible to obtain at 
small cost an outfit that would pay for itself 
during a drouth, and perhaps be available at 
other times for other purposes. 

~veacnailiglinialiaice— 

All evidence goes to show that there are 
many thousands of herds of cows, in the states 
mentioned on the fifth page of this number as 
well as in other states, in which no amount of 
investigation could detect tuberculosis. Two 
most. significant facts appear from the sum- 
mary printed in this issue: (1) That wher- 
ever systematic tests by tuberculin of aii the 
cows ima considerable area have been made, 
the number of tuberculous animals was less 
than three 1n 1000. Where careful physical ex- 
amination with more or less tuberculin tests 
has been made of large numbers of cattle, the 
result has been only six tuberculous per 1000 
head in Massachusetts and 14 in New York. 
(2) While diseased stock may have escaped 
the physical inspection, it readily locates 


herds in cores of infection. 
EE 


Many farmers have reached the point where 
general farming is no longer profitable under 
existing,conditions and are looking for some 
branch of agriculture which will be remuner- 
ative. In many localities what would be 
more protitable than keeping a few good cows 
and building up a private trade in print but- 
ter? Geta small separator, a Babcock test, 
a printing apparatus, and begin. Make noth- 
ing but good butter, keep none but good cows, 
strive to please your customers and the ven- 
ture will pay. This is especially true near 
small towns outside of the strictly dairy dis- 
tricts, for there competition is not so great 
and good butter is more thoroughly appreci- 
ated. If you start first you will get the best 
trade. The pioneer in any enterprise is al- 
ways the leader. These small home markets 
for any and all produce often pay better than 
the cities. 





The superior quality of American corn has 
been shown by analyses of maize froin the 
Black sea and Danube corn belts of eastern 
Europe, just made by the department of agri- 
culture at Washington. Our corn of average 
quality contains about 15 per cent more pro- 
tein, 33 per cent more fat and fully as much 
sugar and starch as the samples of foreign 
corn analyzed. As Germany imported more 
corn from Roumania last year than from the 
United States, and as America has an im- 
mense surplus of corn for export, this kind of 
work by the department,of agriculture is to be 
encouraged. Evenif it be assumed that this 
corn from southern Europe is equally as di- 
gestible as American maize, we find its ‘‘feed- 
ing value expressed in money’’ to be about 
45c per bushel of 56 lbs compared to 50c per 
bushel for American corn, as shown by the 
tables accompanying our feeding chart. 


sane 

A new way of presenting the advantages and 
possibilities of colonization in the arid regions 
has been adopted by W. E. Smythe, former 
secretary of the irrigation congress, and 
the well-known promoter of the Plymouth 
colony in Idaho. His scheme is to deliver at 
Chieago, New York and Boston the ‘‘colonial’’ 
course of lectures, four in number, dealing 


with the life, agriculture and industries of the 
western half of the continent. 


These lectures 








have already begun in Chicago and are well 


attended. The tirst three lectures give ina 
general way a fascinating insight into the life 
and possibilities of arid America, while the 
last lecture is descriptive of the twentieth 
century colony that Smythe is trying to es- 
tablish in California. It is a cheap and effect- 
ive way of advertising, and while it must be 
said that Mr Smythe expects to profit finan 
cially from his colony, his enterprises are so 
far fully legitimate and free from much of the 
speculation and peculiar methods of tinancier- 
ing which we have frequently been obliged to 
condemn. 
ee 

Every statement in the unsparing expose of 
the robber milk freights, made by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST last August,was more than 
confirmed at the hearings on this subject before 
the interstate commerce commission week be- 
fore last. We showed that the present rates 
take nearly a million dollars a year out of the 
farmers’ pockets. A similarinjustice prevails 
in the rates on many kinds of fruit and prod- 
uce shipped to the New York markets from 
nearby points in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. In some cases it costs as 
much to ship truck 20, 40 or 100 miles into 
this market as it does to haul it 500 or 1000 
miles from the west. Add the charges for 
cartage, shrinkage, commission, etc, exacted 
by commission merchants, and it is no won- 
der that the returns received by fruit growers 
and produce shippers are so often meager and 
disappointing. There must be an improve- 
ment in this matter. The problem is complex, 
but vitally affects the interests of our sub- 
scribers. We propose to keep at it until a so- 
lution is found. 

a 

The superiority of early-plowed, well-pack- 
ed land as a seedbed for wheat was proven 
more conclusively this fall than ever before 


in the winter-grain-growing belt. As a rule 
the severe drouth made germination almost 


impossible. Where fields were broken as soon 
as the oats or other crops were cut, then care- 
fully worked down, wheat made a good start 
and came up quite evenly. On the other hand, 
ground plowed late or carelessly prepared for 
seeding produced uneven and very imperfect 
germination. If sufficient moisture happened 
to be present to start growth the loose soil 
permitted such rapid evaporation that the 
young plant was quickly killed, or so serious- 
ly injured that it will be of little value, es- 
pecially where any considerable amount of vi- 
tality will be necessary to resist freezing tem- 
peratures this winter and early next spring. 
Greater competition, the low prices, and im- 
provement ineother lines of industry, make it 
imperative for farmers to sow, cultivate and 
reap scientifically. A few hours extra work 
per acre may mean an encouraging profit. 
Without them, the chances are the crop will 
be grown at a loss. 


ne 


The common school systems in most states 
are good. Some are better than others. City 
schools are as a rule more satisfactory than 
those in the country. The difference is due 
largely to the teacher. Of course wages are 
low, but living is cheap and there is little 
excuse for the incompetency exhibited by the 
majority of our country teachers. Their 
minds and time outside of school hours are 
occupied largely with matters foreign to their 
calling. The next dance or party, the neigh- 
borhood gossip,demands first attention, leaving 
very little opportunity for self improvement 
by study and a systematic course of general 
reading. A comprehensive view of current 
events with some attempt at analysis or abili- 
ty to derive some lessons from them, seems 
wholly out of their reach, so they merely let 
matters take any course they may choose, re- 
gardless of -consequences. Then, too, many 
make country school teaching simply a step- 
ping stone to something higher, using it sim- 
ply as an aid, without giving their best effort 
to the work. This is not fair or just to pu- 
pils, parents or she school system in general. 
Let patrons of schools look into this and de- 
mand competentinstruction. If the wages are 
too low to secure it, raise them, as upon the 
early instruction a child’s future largely de- 
pends. Demand better-informed teachers. 
Knowledge they can obtain if they but try. 











The Next Winter Wheat Crop. 


ACREAGE A LIBERAL ONE—CAUSES LEADING UP 
TO THIS—CONDITION OF PLANT NOT ESPECIALLY 
PROMISING. 

The acreage sown to winter wheat east of 
the Rocky mountains is apparently 9.5 per 
cent larger than was harvested this year, ac- 
cording to the exhaustive returns direct from 
the fields and made exclusively to this journal, 
and the total breadth is fully as large as was 
seeded last fall. California seeding is only 
beginning, and no estimate of the total breadth 
can be made until the acreage there is deter- 
mined, but indications point to an area be- 
tween 26,000,000 and 26,500,000 acres in winter 
wheat. The heaviest increase is in Kan and 
Wis, where the unharvested area the past year 
was the greatest, but there is an increase in 
every state of importance except Mo. Last 
year Kan seeded more than 4,000,000 acres and 
harvested less than 2,000,000. The area seeded 
in that state this yearis apparently 25 per cent 
less than the seeding last fall, a decline due 
mainly to the drouth and difficulty in securing 
good seed. After rains came, seeding in that 
state continued almost up to now, and it may 
be found next spring that the present estimate 
is too conservative. 

The increase in area, however, is not entire- 
ly due to the fact that last year’s breadth was 
reduced by winter killing and abandonment. 


There has been a quite general eularge- 
ment, even in those districts which suf- 
suffered no winter killing of the last 


crop. In Mich, O, Ind, and II] there is 
an increase over the area seeded last year. 
This increase is largely due to the fact that a 
considerable past of the excessive corn acre- 
age of the present year has been reseeded to 
meakow, wheat being sown with the grass in 
order to keep the land in crop during the tran- 
sition. In addition, winter wheat is scarce, 
commanding a relatively higher price than 
many other farm products, and the systematic 
rotation of crops practiced in the winter wheat 
states has tended to an enlargement in wheat 
breadth. 

The condition of the crop is returned at 85.3, 
a figure very low for December. During the 
season for seeding and first growth, the whole 
breadth was suffering from drouth which de- 
layed planting, retarded germination and 
caused slow growth and poorstand. In many 
fields seed lay in the ground from early sow- 
ing until started by the November rains. Un- 
der these conditions, when the rains began, 
the plant was small, lacking in vigor and root 


development and over considerable area had 
not even sprouted. The change during the 
past three weeks has been remarkable, the 


plant taking on good color and recovering 
growth and stand rapidly. The long drouth 
was generally broken last month, rainfall be- 
ing not only abundant but of such a character 
as to do the most good. Rains were well dis- 
tributed, gentle in character, giving opportu- 
nity to soak into the ground and November 
closed with a mulch of wet snow, a condition 
for wheat which could not be bettered. The 
long drouth has dried the soil to an unusual 
depth, and while ordinary rains would suffice 
to moisten the surface, no other condition 
would drive the moisture into-the subscil 
where needed so_ effectually as the blanket of 
wet snow now lying over a large part of the 
winter wheat area. 

While the figures of condition now returned 
are low, the outlook is improving with every 
day of open weather, and should severe freez- 
ing temperatures be debayed two or three weeks 
longer the crop may go into winter quarters in 
reasonably good condition. <A special inquiry 
Cevelops the fact that in the opinion of most 
observers the ground now holds enough mois- 
ture to safely carry the plant through to spring 
unless the winter is deficient in snowfall and 
unusually trying. The cnly previous season 
when December condition was as low as now 
Was ’91, the general averse being exactly the 
same. The season was very similar to the 
present, a severe drouth being ended by No- 
vember rains and the final yield showed 13.4 
bu per acre. 

The following statement compiled from in- 
dividual returns just made to this journal 
covering all principal states shows estimated 
acreage sown, in comparison with that har- 
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vested this year, and present condition of the 
crop in sections where chiefly grown: 
Acreage Cond Acreage Cond 
Ot 93 108 84 


wT, { Ind, 

Pa, 101 91 =I, 102 85 

Tex, 102 85 Wis, 107 84 

Ark, 103 80 la, 105 92 

Tenn, 105 94 Mo, 0) 81 
y; 101 8 Kan, 160 84 

104 79 AV, 109.5 85.3 
Mich, 106 87 


4 Latest in Export Sheep Trade. 


The British government proposes to forbid 
the importation of sheep from the US and 
Canada unless the animals are slaughtered at 
landing, this to take effect Jan 1. Unless this 
order is rescinded, sheep will be placed on 
the same basis with our cattle, which must be 
slaughtered at port of entry within 10 days af- 
ter landing. This has been the English re- 
quirement since 1879 and materially hampers 
our export trade. Were it not for this, a good 
business could be built up in exporting young 
cattle to English ports whence they would be 


taken to the country to place on feed fora 
time prior to going to the butcher’s block. 
Vast numbers of American and Canadian 


sheep are handled in this manner, English 
farmers often finding it profitable to buy and 
fatten them, thus making an outlet for other 
than our fat muttons. The English authori- 
ties claim they are afraid of the introduction 
of scab, maintaining that occasional lots of 
American and Canadian sheep are so_ infect- 
ed. Our bureau of animal industry has for 
some time been endeavoring to devise means 
of treating the sheep exported to Great Britain 
so that a substantial guarantee can be given 
that they are free from scab, but such efforts 
have not been altogether successful. 

During three-quarters of the calendar year 
349,807 live sheep have been exported against 
162,894 the corresponding period in ’94. The 
U K naturally secured the greater part, 288,860, 
against much less than half that number a 
year ago, while our trade with Canada showed 
about 12 per cent increase, Mexico a sharp 
decline from 5440 to scant 1000 and the West 
Indies a fair gain. While the sheep market 
has apparently gone from bad to worse, it is 
impossible to say what would have been the 
end were it not for this helpful foreign de- 
mand, and the outlook is to-day a little better. 
Through the early autumn a good many 
farmers had orders at all the important cen- 
ters, such as’ Pittsburg and Chicago, for 
stock sheep to utilize to best advantage the 
big crops of grain, but this demand is pretty 
well over. Prices within a fortnight have 
worked down to the lowest of the year, fol- 
lowed within a few days by a steadier tone, 
as western sheep are mostly marketed, result- 
ing in less sharp competition for our farm- 
fed stock. During the nine months ended 
Sept 30, 99,160 sheep were imported for butch- 
er purposes againt 92,892 a year ago. 





Nat’! League of Commission Merchants. 


The fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants will 
be held in St Louis beginning Jan 8, 1896. 
Upward of 200 representative firms in all the 
leading cities will on that occasion consider 
topics of greatest importance, not only to 
dealers but to producers as well. This organ- 
ization lays its foundation on the personal 
integrity and financial responsibility of its 


individtual members, making much of such 
wholesome conditions as soundness and hon- 


esty in dealing with country consignors. 
Shippers of fruits, vegetables, dairy products, 
poultry, eggs, etc, are invited to attend the 
public meetings of the convention and listen 
to the discussion of topics of common interest. 


Horse Importers Greatly Favored 





Two important things are noted in the import 
tradein horses. The one, breeding, which fell 
away so sharply during the long period of ex- 
treme depression culminating last winter, is 
again looking up. The other, that in spite of 
the low prices prevailing here the changed tar- 
iff permits the entrance of a good many Cana- 
dian horses, competing with American grown. 
During Sept a total of 82 breeding animals, 
all bearing pedigrees and duly registered in 
the book of records established for the various 
breeds, came in duty free, a third from the U 
K and most of the remainder from Canada, 
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against only 60 a year oe. Ordinary work 
horses, draft animals and drivers to the num- 
ber of 9943 were imported during the nine 
months ended Sept 30, compared with only 
3793 in ’94, or almost three-fold. 

The very elastic advalorem duty is thus 
proving most favorable to importers. Under 
the old law there was a specific duty of $30 
per head, but under the Wilson bill, which 
went into effect a little more than a year ago, 
these animals are admitted at an advalorem 
duty of 20 per cent. Our export trade for the 
nine months shows a gratifying total of 14,695 
horses at an average value of $153 against 53510 
in °94, average value of 185. Meanwhile the 
old year promises to go out with little anima- 
tion, and common horses neglected except at 
low prices. At such centers as Buffalo and 
Pittsburg there is a fair demand for desirable 
animals, many of these coming from the west. 


The Important Wool Sales at London, this 
being the last public auction of the year, have 
opened in an encouraging manner and are 
now progressing with a good attendance of 
buyers. Though quiet, prices in the main 
have been well sustained. Manufacturers, as 
a whole, are conservative, and western wools 
suffer foreign competition rather more than 
eastern, Australian fleeces showing considera- 
ble strength and mohair holding as high as 
recently quoted. Everything points to vigor- 
ous efforts early in the life of the new con- 
gress to place a substantial duty on wool, 
western growers now joining hands with 
Judge Lawrence of Ohio and _ his associ- 
ates in demandingthis. Wool is quiet at all 
leading centers of distribution, such as Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston, with sales for 
the week at the city last named, according to 
the Commercial Bulletin, small at 2,830,000 lbs. 
Prices are substantially as quoted last week. 





Exports of Gold which exert such an influ- 
ence in the big money centers have assumed 
enough importance to at least temporarily dis- 
turb the stock market. About $7,000,000 were 
exported third week of Nov against only 1,874,- 
000 in all of Oct. Gold exports for 10 months 
this year 75,064,000 against 91,598,000 corre- 
sponding period in ’94. It is the time of year 
when the flow of gold should be in the other 
direction to offset American exports of farm 
produce. Merchandise exports for 10 months 
644,945,000 (about 65 per cent of which were 
agricultural products) against 660,271,000 cor- 
responding period in ’94. Imports meanwhile 
were 676,064,000 compared with 563,610,000 cor- 
responding 10 months in ’94, showing an ex- 
cess of foreign purchases this year over our 
sales abroad of 31,000,000. 


England Is Buying More Flour and less 
wheat than earlier in the fall, the U S holding 
its share of the trade. The important feature 
is the falling off in wheat shipments from 


Argentina, which were but 410,000 bu in 
Oct, against 1,860,000 bu in Sept. The U K 


bought a total during Oct of 10,000,000 bu 
wheat and 2,060,000 cwts flour compared with 
13,700,000 bu wheat in Sept and 1,418,000 cwts 
flour. The average price of English wheat at 
various towns in the U K during Oct was T4c 
per bu compared with 69c in Sept, 61c the open- 
ing*months of this year, and only 53c a year 
ago, indicating a healthier condition of things. 


Swiss Cheese is brought into this country at 
the rate of 400,000 lbs monthly, a total for 
nine months ended Sept 30 being 3,608,000 
lbs, at an average import value of 13.6c, com- 
pared with 3,551,000 lbs same period a year 
ago at a higher average value of 14.5c. Other 
fancy cheese and a small quantity of English 
cream cheese swelled total imports for the two 
periods to 7,032,000 lbs and 6,193,000 Ibs re- 
spectively. So long as foreign cheese comes 
into this country at the rate of $1,200,000 
yearly, the manufacture is not overdone. 


A Home Market for Eggs—This seems to be 
the rule this fall with practically no more 
than enough to go around and a positive scar- 
city of choice grades in some of our markets. 


While the imports from Canada for nine 
months of this “year are more. than 
double those of a year ago they show- 


ed a sharp falling off in Sept to 128,538 
doz against 421,859 doz a year ago. Exports 


continue insignificant at the rate of about 
539 cases, 30 doz ea, per month. 
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IS RATHER’ RESTRICTED. 


TurspaAy Evenine, Dec 3, 1895. 
The season for moving bulky farm produce 
from the west to the east via lakes and canal 
is ended, yet freights continue low, favorable 
both to western producer and eastern buyer. 
The grain markets are narrow and moderately 
showing more weakness 


TRADE 





steady, spring wheat 
than winter. Exports of wheat and tlour from 
both coasts, according to Bradstreet’s, are a 
little smaller for the week at secant 2,500,000 
bu. Exports of corn centinue liberal at the 
rate of nearly 2,000,000 bu weekly. Live stock 
is moderately active at the low prices ruling 
with the sheep market slightly disturbed be- 
cause of the announcement made at the close 
of last week of unfavorable action on the part 
of English authorities who are jealous of 
American export trade. Woolis quiet but hope- 
ful,cotton substantially steady and hides again 
weak with tanners indifferent buyers. In 
dairy products, butter is slightly firmer and 
cheese dull and only steady. Fruits and veg- 
etables are in about the usual favor. Revised 
prices holding good to-night follow: 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 Ibs, $5 10 #3 65 B3 50 
New York, 5 00 425 3 35 
Buftalo, 49 375 3 65 
Kansas City, 485 3 45 3 25 
Pittsburg. 5 00 380 360 


the attractive grades of cattle con 
tinue to do a little better. Prime beeves are 10@ 
20e higher and all desirable butcher cattle fully 
steady, while inferior grades including ordinary 
heavy steers are weak. Prices are therefore un- 
even and liable to prove disappointing to country 
shippers whose offerings are only fair in quality. 
At this season of the year beef must always recog- 
nize a strong competitor in poultry and game, 
which is wanted for the holiday season. A good 
many short-fed cattle are coming forward and 
this is a feature of this week’s supply, prices on 
sume proving rather low unless quality is excep- 
Quotations are revised as follows: 


At Chicago, 


tionally fine 





Faney beef steers, $485@5 10 Poor to good cows, #12 oo 
bx ters. 14 tu )HeM mn te eXtra Oulis 200 ou 
uvernue 44) 475 Good teeuers 2 i 

food dressed beef and oOmmon ao - Li 250 
‘ ’ et s, 1150 Calves. heavy 2 ik +20 

— 75 450) Caives.i00 to 180 ibe 4 575 

dium steers, Milen cows. es i 45 00) 

400 Ibs > 385 Grass-fed ‘lex steers. 2) 1) 





50 400 le ex eifers 185 >) 





It is impossible to find any strength in the hog 
market. Packers are willing to buy at current 
prices but profess bearishness whenever the mar- 
ket gets much above $3 50. There is an excellent 
consumptive demand and this is a good feature, 
with the export trade keeping up well and a lib- 
eral movement toward the south. The average 
quality is fairly good and the range of prices ex- 
tremely narrow, nearly everything selling around 
3 50 a3 65, with those the current quotations; rough 


lots and common droves all the way down to 2 75 
@3 25. 
Sheep inelined to dullness aside from an outlet 


for the relatively few strictly choice droves. 
These will sell on local butcher and export ac- 
count as high as $3@3 25, with occasionally small 
bunches of extra sheep up to 350 or possibly a 
shade more. The bulk of the supply, however, 
consists of poor to common sheep which the 
country does not care to carry through the winter 
and these sell indifferently at 2 25@2 75 with very 
inferior all the way down to 1 50@1 75. Good lambs 
fully steady to firm at 3 50@4 50, feeding sheep 2 50 
@2 85, feeding lambs 2 75@3 25. 

At Pittsburg. cattle buyers show some disposi- 
tion to force down prices. They succeed indiffer- 
ently, as the offerings of really desirable are only 
moderate and fair demand exists. 

Extra te fcy steers 1400 Rough half fat, 1000 to 


to 1400 Lbs, $465G@500 1300 Ibs. 2 50@3 40 
Good to ch, 1280 to Good cows and heifers,275 415 
1350 lbs, 88 465 Bulls and stags. 200 225 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 4500 
1200 Ibs, 300 375 Veal calves. 40 700 


Hog prices are clearly in a rut, yet there is a fair 
degree of activity with buyers inclined to take ad- 
vantage of ample supplies. Medium weights sell 
best. Good to prime medium $3 65@3 80, common 
to fair yorkers and heavy 3 55@3 65, good to choice 
light 360@3 75, pigs and rough lots 2 50@3 40. 
Sheep are feeling the depressing effects of liberal 
supplies of poultry in all the markets and some 
weakness prevails. Fair to good mixed droves, 70 
@80 ths, 1 75@2 25,medium wethers 2 35@2 75, prime, 
average 90@100 Ibs, 285@325 with a few fancy 
heavy suitable for export account 3 35@3 60, Culls 
1 25@1 75, lambs 2 50@4 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle without special feature, desira 
ble butchers’ weights selling relatively better than 
anything else. It requires something especially 
nice to bring better than $450 although extra 
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Transactions largely 
butcher cattle to 
with some- 


beeves will command more. 
at 3 75a@440 for light weight 
choice shipping and export beeves, 
thing fancy quotable up to 4 65@4 90. Milch cows 
and springers in more than ample supply and 
selling 345 ~ head lower than a fortnight ago. 
Hogs in good demand at 3 60@3 75 for all weights. 
Sheep fairly steady to firm in spite of the fact that 


much dark and wet weather is against the trade. 
Quotations on basis of 2@2 75 for poor to fair 
mixed droves and 3a@3 50 for good to extra with 


fancy export wethers a further premium. 

At New York, cattle supplies only moderate 
and all desirable grades steady to firm. A few 
taken for export account and same quotable at 
Recent sales include good Va steers, 1450 
ibs, at 4 25, oxen, 1385 Ibs, at 3 50, Ohio steers, 1520 
tbs, at 410, and Va and Ky medium weights 
4 05@4 20. Calves steady to firm at 5@8 for poor to 
prime with western 350. Country dressed veals 
Th@lo0ie P tb. Sheep in moderate supply and quiet 
at practically unchanged prices, ordinary to good 
225@2 8 and choice to fancy quotable at 3@3 35, 
with lambs 3 25a4 75. Country dressed hogs 44.@64¢ 
— Ib. 

At Boston, milch cows in moderate demand at 
$35@50 for fair to choice, with extra at a premium 
and poor lots all the way down to 20@25 Pp head. 
Two-year-old steers 12@22 ea, three year-olds 20 
@32. 

At London, American steers dull at 9@1le P hb, 
best dressed weight sheep &}a@lle. Refrigertor beef 
7Th@8he P tb, with choice selling at Liverpool up to 


9a 9c. 
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British Live Stock Interests. 

LONDON, England, Nov 22—This week has seen 
the arrival in England of another, but smaller, 
cargo of cattle from Australia; they showed in no 
way improvement over those arriving two or 
three months ago, and it is quite evident the Aus- 
tralians have much to learn, and to change before 
they are able to place upon the English market 
animals in as good a condition as those which 
come from the US and Canada. It is evident, 
however, that they are bent on making a success 
of this mode of disposing of their herds, and, like 
the American trade, it may ultimately be brought 
into better form. Within the next fortnight a very 


strong deputation, representing the leading agri- 
cultural societies of this country, is to wait upon 


the government to induce the authorities 
altogether to prohibit the landing of cattle into 
this country except for immediate slaughter. 
Their object is to prevent the introduction of dis- 
would like to go further and stop 
altogether the importation of live animals, and 
confine the introduction of this class of food to 
dead meat only; but the latter section at present 
is not likely to attain its desire. It is not, how- 
ever, at all improbable that the government will 
aceede to the request to introduce a bill into par- 
liament permanently requiring the immediate 
slaughter of all imported cattle. Now it is in 
hands of the board of agri. 

The big fat stock show season began yesterday in 
Norwich. It did not come up to expectationsin 
number of entries, which showed a falling off in 
every class. Only on one occasion were the cattle 
as low in numbers, and that was 15 years ago; it 
is 10 years since the number of pigs were so few, 
and sheep have never made such a meager dis- 
play. This most serious diminution in the show 
of Christmas meat is attributed to paucity of en- 
tries on the part of ordinary farmers, who for- 
merly exhibited to a creditable extent, but who are 
prevented doing so by the depression. The cham- 
pion beast was a cross-bred steer (Red Poll-Short- 
horn), bred by Clare Sewel Read, and shown by J. 
J. Colman, which at 34 months weighed1950 tbs, very 
meaty and everything a butcher’s beast should be. 
It also took the president’s. prize for the best ox or 
steer and a special prize for the best beast bred and 
fed in Norfolk. The champion pen of sheep com- 
prised three Suffolk black-faced rams, bred by the 
earl of Ellesmere, which also received the special 
prize for the best pen of shearling wethers or 
ewes. There were three generations of the royal 
family amongst the exhibitors; the queen, the 
prince of Wales and the duke of York. Her 
majesty, with two entries, won a first and second 
prize and reserve for champion; the prince of 
Wales, with six entries, three first, and the duke 
of York, with three entries, one first, and the 
champion for the best Red Poll. 


THE POTATO TRADE. 


Trading Light, Prices Holding Steady. 
While it is an understood fact that accumula- 
tions exist at nearly all the big markets it is 
also true that holders of stock, well protected for 
the winter, do not exhibit so much anxiety to let 
go their goods at any price as was manifested in 
the potato market earlier in the season. This 


ease. Some 


feeling among the merchants while it has not 
served to raise quotations materially has at least 
proved an important factor in keeping prices 
steady. 


Receipts of late have been ruling rather 


the. 


. frigerator 16@16}¢e, 










lighter, but this feature has been counterbalanced 
in a large degree by asmall demand, Where 
potatoes are unprotected and exposed to weath- 
er changes, dealers are disposed to accept low 
prices in order to move their stock. Boston is 
still an exceptional market as regards potatoes, 
receipts at that point having ruled comparatively 
light. . 

At Pavilion, Genesee Co, N Y, an immense crop. 
A few sold early at 18¢ but most of the crop is in 
farmers’ cellars. Some sold what they could not 
cellar at 12c.—At Onondaga, Onondaga Co, an extra 
large crop, but cheap,20@25¢e being obtained when 
drawn 14 miles tou Syracuse. Many being fed to 
stock.—At Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, many have 
stored large quantities in the hope of advancing 
prices. Present offers 18@20c.—At Berlin, Rensse- 
laer Co,’potatoes being held for higher prices. 

At New York, the market is liberally supplied 
and no material change apparent. Me Hebrons 
$1@1 12 Pp sack, LI in bulk 90¢c ai pP bbl, N Y Rose 
and Hebrons 75@90c, Burbanks 75@85c, N V and N 
J 75a85e Pp sack. 

At Boston, receipts rule light, but demand small 
and prices unchanged. Aroostook Hebrons 3@ 
35ec P bu, N H Hebrons 25@30c, Burbanks and 
White Stars 30@33c, Vt and Me 33a35c, N Y white 
stock 25@28¢e. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Good Prices Obtained for Best Grade. 

Apples in a general way have received only 
small attention during the past week. On the 
whole, however, there is no cause to complain, 
for prices hold steady on all grades and the choic- 
est varieties will sometimes command a premium 
over quoted rates. Export demand continues 
good in eastern cities and gives the market a firm 
tone on grades suitable for shipping. There is 
also a moderace call for the better sorts by the 
local trade. Grades under choice find a fair outlet, 





but the trading in such is not active. In the 
Cliicago market, choice western fruit is about 


firm, but larger supplies of eastern apples are de- 
pressing the market, especially as some open up in 
poor shape. Choice table apples, preferably red 
and good hard winter fruit, are the varieties most 
asked for. 

At West Somers, Westchester Co, N Y,. all kinds 
selling better than some weeks Ordinary 
Greenings net growers $1 Pp bbl, choice lots more. 


ago. 


At New York, demand good for high grades, 
prices firm. King $24@350 p bbl, Winesap 
2 2303, Snow 2 50@3 75, Baldwins 1 50@ 


150a2 50, Green- 
northern fey 


262, Hubbardston 150@2 50, Spy 
ings 150@275, Ben Davis 1 7T5a@2 25, 
selected 2 50.@3 50. 

At Boston, market steady for choice hard fruit. 
Snow $250@3 P bbi, Greenings 1 75@2, Baldwins 
2a@2 50, western mixed 1 50q@1 75, Ben Davis 1 75@2, 
Jonathan 250@3, King 3a4. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, supplies are moderate and good 
prices obtained for choice. Good to ch marrow, 
crop of ’95, $160 ~ bu, medium 1 424, pea 1 374, 
white kidney 170@175, red kidney 1 30@1 324, 
yellow eye 140, foreign medium 1 10@1 20, green 
peas 80@85c. 

At Boston, quotations remain without change 
under moderate receipts and slow demand. N Y 
and Vtsmall hp pea $140@145 Pp bu, marrow 
1 35, screened 1 10@1 20, Cal pea 165@1 70, chhp 
mediums 1 35, seconds 1@1 10, foreign pea 1 30, 
medium 1 25, extra yellow eyes 1 55@1 60, red kid- 
neys 1 40@1 45, dried limas 3}@4c P ib. 

Kgegs. 

At New York, the market is not especially ac- 
tive as dealers have stock on hand which they try 
to dispose of before making fresh purchases. Fey 
new-laid nearby 26@27c P dz, N Y country marks 
23@26c, Pa 23@26c, fcy western 23c, ch refrigerator 
19@20c, limed 164@17c, culls and seconds $3 0@4 50 
P case. 

At Boston, receipts though liberal include only 
a small proportion of strictly fancy. Prices rule 
steady. Nearby and Cape fcy 25@28c P dz, fresh 
25c, fair to good 16@20c, Vt and N H ch fresh 23c, 
Mich, O and Ind fey 23c, fair to good 16@19c, re- 
P EI 20@22c, limed 16@16}c. 

Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, grapes sell fairly well, but other 
fruits are quiet. Lawrence pears $2@3 ®P bbl, 
Vicar 1 50@2, Concord grapes 9@12c P 5-ib bskt, 
Catawbas 9@1l1c, Cape Cod cranberries fcy to extra 
8 50@10 P bbI,N J 7@7 50, Va peanuts h p 34@44c P hb, 
northern chestnuts 4 25@4 75 P bu of 60 tbs, south- 
ern 3 50@4, hickory nuts 75c@1 P bu of 50 ibs. 

Game. 

At New York, firm prices can be obtained for 
most kinds where of choice quality. Nearby and 
western woodcock 75c@$1 P pr, frozen quail 2@2 50 
® dz, nearby partridges 75c@1 P pr, grouse 1@1 25, 















snipe and plover 1@2 P dz, canvas ducks 1 50@ 
250 p pr, red heads 1@1 50, mallards 60@80c, teal 30 
fresh venison saddles 16@18c PP tb, rabbits 
Pp pr. 


ade, 

25a 35€ 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the best grades are held with con- 

fidence but poorer lots sell slow. Prime timothy 

g0c | 100 ths, No 1 85c, mixed clover 70c, straight 


60a65e, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 55@65c, 
short rye 45@50c, wheat 35@40c, oat 40@45c. 
At Boston, stocks on hand have been consider- 


ably reduced, giving more tone to the market. N Y 
and Can ch to fey $18 50@19 P ton, fair to good 
17a18, eastern ch 15 50@16 50, ord to fair 13 50@ 
14 50, clover and clover mixed 11 50@12 50, swale 
8a, good to prime rye straw 14@14 50, oat 7 50@8. 

Purchases on the part of the U K, which some 
seasons are very helpful, are amounting to little 
just now. The U K is indifferent about foreign hay, 
buying far less than a year ago, and getting this 
largely from Holland, France and Canada, al- 
though the U 8 is holding its own. The following 
table shows the imports of hay into the U K dur- 
ing the periods named and the chief sources of 
supply: 


-—October—, 7-10 mos to Oct 31, 

— 1895 1894 1895 1894 
From Tons Tons Tons Tons 
U §, 924 2,764 34,593 144,058 
Canada, 1,305 2,653 15,820 24,519 
Russia, — 34 298 28,822 
Norway, 17 32 666 2.893 
Denmark, 479 355 2.020 4,805 
Germany, 974 20 2,897 1,863 
Holland, 3,607 1,193 16,177 12,485 
Belgium, 2,119 303 4.233 3,511 
France, 2,041 1,304 12,468 5,213 
Algeria, 706 21 6,850 2,636 
Chili, 20 ol 217 4,070 
Argentine Republic, 191 27 1,455 762 

Other, _ 275 2 1,859 

Total, 12,537 8,981 97,736 3496 


Hides and Tallow. 
At New York, tanners stand aloof and buying 
continues slow. Green salted No 1 country 7}@84c 
~ tb, No 2 5}@7e, bull hides 6}c, calfskins $1@1 50 


ea. Country tallow 4@44c ®P fb, Chicago packers 
ta48c. Brown grease 3@3}c, white 3}@4}c. 


Onions. 

At New York, best lots steadier, poor stuff plen- 
tiful and slow. LIand N J 75c@$1 P bbl, Orange 
Co red 65@85e, yellow 1@1 15, eastern white 1 25@ 
1 75, red 90c@1, yellow 1 10@1 25. 

At Boston, shipments of onions continue liberal 
and dealers have to let their stock go at'‘low 
prices. Best natives 90c@$1 P bbl, western Mass 
We@1. 

< Poultry. 

At New York, there is a moderate call for good 
stock,such being well cleaned up. Dressed poultry: 
Ch to fey dry-picked turkeys 12}@13c ® tb, scalded 
113@12c, western 9@10c, Phila large chickens 14e, 
NJ 11@12c, N Yand Pa 9@10}c, N Y and Pa 
fowls 8@10c, eastern ducks 12@l4c, geese 13@15c, 
western 8@10c, white squabs $2 25 P dz. Iced tur- 
keys 10@11c, chickens 8@10c, fowls 8}@9}c, geese 
Tage. 

At Boston, the market has become rather quiet, 
but there is still a moderate demand. Northern 
and eastern ch young turkeys, fresh killed 15@17c, 
com to good 10@14c, ch spring chickens 15@17c, 
com to good 10@i4e, extra fowls 12c, ch young 
ducks 14@15¢e,- western dry-picked turkeys ,13@14c, 
chickens 13@1l4c, fowls 10@12c, pigeons $1@1 25 
y dz. 

. Vegetables. 

At New York, moderate supplies on hand and 
fair prices obtained. L 1 cabbage $3@4 P 100, state 
2@3, cauliflower 1 50@3 P bbl, western celery 60@ 
75e P dz, state 30@60c, NJ and L I flat behs 1@1 50, 
Fla egg plant 2@3.50 P bbl, green peas 1@3 ® bskt, 
pumpkins 75¢@1 P bbl, marrow squash 40@50c, 
Hubbard 50@60c, turnips 50@70c, green peppers 
1 50@4, water cress 150@1 75 P 100 bchs. 

At Boston, trade is not particularly ac- 
tive and prices are low. Beets 35c P bu, cab- 
bage $3 p 100, red 50c P bu, carrots We P br, 
cauliflower 1@125 P dz, celery 75c@1 50 @ dz, cu- 
cumbers 5@6 P 100, lettuce 55@60c P dz, parsley 125 
~ bu, parsnips 50e P bu,short radishes 35c P dz, 
spinach 40c P bu, tomatoes hothouse 35c P hb, fiat 


turnips 2he, rutabagas 5c ®P bbl, marrow 
squash 50c ® bbl, Bay State and Hybrid 50c, 
cress 35c, leeks 50c, artichokes 125 # bu, mush- 


rooms 50c@1, Brussels sprouts 3 50@4 P bu, pump- 
kins 75c P y bbl, salsify Tbe eH di dz, mint 40c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh eggs scarce, 
commanding 30@3ic P dz, cold storage 21@22c, 
poultry quiet, chickens 10@1le P tb lw, 11@12c 
d w, roosters 7@8¢ 1 w, turkeys 11@12c lw, 124@ 
3iec dw, ducks 10@1lec lw, 11@12c dw, geese 
9@10c 1 w, 10@1lle dw, veal calves 7@8c P hb, 
steers 6@8e, hogs’ 34@44c 1 w, sheep 54@6}c, lambs 
7@8e, hides 6@11c, tallow 44@5ic, calfskins 40@70c 
ea. Cottonseed meal $17 50@18 P ton, bran 15@ 
15 50, middlings 16 50@17 50, loose hay 14 50@15 50, 
baled 14@15, oat straw 7@8, rye 8 50@9 50. Baldwin 
and Greening apples ] 25@2 P bbl, ~ eranberries 8 
@8 50, potatoes 80@90c, onions 2@2 25, turnips 65@ 
75e, celery 80@9c P dz behs. 
At Syracuse, vegetables in ample supply. Cu- 
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cumbers $1 ® dz, 
lic P beh, beets 


lettuce 24c P head, radishes 
25@30e P bu, carrots 15@20¢e, 
parsnips 40@50c, Hebrons 20@25c, onions 15@20c, 
turnips 20@25c, beans 140@1 60 p bu, cauliflower 75e 
@1 pP dz, pumpkins 50@60c, Hubbard squash 50@75e 
P 100 ibs. Beef 5@8e P tb, veal calves 8c,sheep 5@7c, 
lambs 10@1lic, hogs 5@6e 1 w, chickens Y@lle Pp tb 
l w, 12@14¢ d w, turkeys 9@10c lw, 12@13c dw, 
ducks 10@11c 1 w, 13@14e d w, fresh eggs 22@25e p 
se cold storage 18 a19e. 


3uffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 69c P bu, No 
2 corn 32@32'.¢, No2 white Oats 2234a@23c, barley 
45a47c, rye 42c, coarse Winter bran $15 50 ) ton, 


spring 14 50, spring middlings 16 50, winter 18 50. 


In Other Places—At Baldwinsville,Onoudaga Co, 
eggs 24c P dz, potatoes 20a25¢ P bu, beans $1 25@ 
150, heavy and light pork 5@5 50 P 100 lbs, beef 6@ 
8c P Ib, veal 6c 1 w, lard chickens 
shorts 14 P ton, middlings 15, barley 38e 
corn 35c, oats 25¢c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 
24c, potatoes 25¢c, wheat 60c, barley 28¢, corn 35c, 
hay 10@11, lard 8c, beef 6@8c, mutton 5a@6c, hogs 
5@514c.—At Otsego, Otsego Co, potatoes 18@20c, 
eggs 25c.—At Dansville, Livingston Co, potatoes 
12c p bu.—At Afton, Chenango Co, hay 14@16, bran 
14,corn meal 15.—At Brownville, Jefferson Co, 
oats 28@30c, eggs 20c, hay 13@15, potatoes 20@25c. 
—At Pavilion, Genesee Co, heavy pork 4, veal 


7a8e, 7@8e, 


~ bu, 
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calves 5¢l w.—At Onondaga, Onondaga Co, bar 
ley 38@40c, cows 12@38 ea. 

page oy Columbus, potatoes plentiful 
low, 20@25¢ Pp bu, white onions 40@45c, red 
yellow 25@35c, turnips 25c, pea beans $120 ~ bu, 
apples 1 25@1 50 Pp bbl, cranberries 7 50@8. Poul- 
try unchanged. Chickens 5¢ P tb lw, 6@7c dw, 
turkeys 6c 1 w, T}@se d w, ducks 6@6}c 1 w, 8 d w, 
25@50¢ eal w, good to best steers 3 50@3 80 
» 100 tbs, veal calves 3 50a@5, heavy hogs 3 50@3 75, 
sheep 2 50@3, hides 5s¢ Pp tb, tallow 3a4¢. Wool 
market little doing. Fine unwashed 8@9c pb, fine 
washed 12@1l4c, med and coarse 16@18¢c. Mill feed 
in fairdemand. Middlings 17 P ton, bran 15, shorts 
14, screenings 13, timothy seed 4 05 P 100 tbs, clover 
7 25, alsike 8 45, loose hay 16@17, baled timothy 15 
@16, oat straw 7@7 50, rye 7 50@8 50. 

At Cincinnati, good Baldwin apples sell at $1 50 
@2~ bbl, Greenings 225, Cape Cod cranberries 
8 0@9 P bbl, potatoes 30@35¢e P bu, onions 30@35e, 
turnips 75@85e P bbl, parsnips 1 25@1 50, beets 
1@1 25, Brussels sprouts 10@12}¢c P qt, celery 40@ 


and 
and 


ceese 
SBCCSE 


50c P dz. Ch timothy hay 14 50@15 P ton, clover 
12@12 50, rye straw 5@6, oats 4 50@5, bran 11, mid- 
dlings 11@11 50. Fresh eggs 17@17jc P dz, cold 


storage l4c, hens 6c P th, chickens 6@7c, ducks 7}e, 
geese 4@4 50 P dz, dressed chickens 9@10c. 

At Cleveland, poultry in liberal supply and fair 
demand. Chickens 6@7ic Pp tb lw, T@scdw, 








The United States Separator 


MADE 





COSTS YOU NOTHING. 

Because it increases the butter product to such an extent that the 
increase pays you for the Separator. 
records like the following: 
arated milk were, at 


Vermont Dairy School, 0.03 of 1 per cent. 
Pennsylvania Dairy School, 0.04 of 1 per cent. 
Indiana Dairy School, a Bare Trace Only. 


Send for illustrated cireular full of testimonials from users, show- 
ing equally good work in the hands of dairymen in all sections. 


PRICES, $75 AND UP 


UNDER PATENTS OWNED EXCLUSIVELY BY US 
BEWARE OF IMITATING AND INFRINGING MACHINES, 
Agents Wanted in Every Town and County Where We Have None. 


We Furnish Everything for the Dairy and Creamery. 


VERMONT FARII MACHINE CO., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


This is the machine that makes 
Running full capacity, the analyses of sep- 











Show Condition: 





Some fanciers have a knack of | 
putting their fancy poultry into | 
“show condition ” just before and {ij 
during an exhibition: the feathers | 
shine; the eyes are bright the | 
combs are red, the action is vigor- | 
ous, healthy and strong. 


A flock of hens in “show con- | 
dition ” all the year ’round is within 
the reach of all who love good- | 
looking, good - laying _ poultry. 
Those who are feeding Bowker’s | 
Animal Meal know this, and feed | 
it regularly the season through to | 
keep their flocks in healthy, vigor- \jij 
ous condition, which is the best | 
kind of “show condition.” It is 
the food for this purpose. 


It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for ro hens 3 mos., $1.00. 
Four times as much for $2.25. 


Our interesting little book “‘ The Egg” 
mailed free anywhere. 


Th Bowker §3'chaviam st. - 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, C ~ > Crushed Flint, 
Ground Beef Scraps. “Send for Price 














YORK CHEMICAL WORKS. ‘YORK, PA. 
‘SEND FO 
Sample on 

KEI eek N BEE CULTURE. 


Gntelog of BEE SUPPLIES 


FREE E. THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina,O. 








What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed on Green 
Cut Bone! With adozen hens 





$5.00 buys one. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 180 Highest Awards received, 
Catawyue free as name this paper. 


= aS VICTOR 


INCUB BATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 
ane cheapest first-class Hatcher 

in the market. Circulars frea 
GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Ub 















Lay gaa et a | 
== NGUBATORS? 
(Soweran 


lia pI 
2 ToHatch al cent Sau? ReccLaTine 4 
Durable, Correct in Principle. Leader yp 
not World’s Pair. 6cts. in stamps for 


2 page and Cata- * 
%& logue, POULTRY FOR PROFIT made plain. Information. 
%* Reliable incubator and Brooder Co. Quincy ti te 
RaKKKKKKK 
INCUBATOR. 


A Catalogue of G64 Pages. Gives 
@ full information of cost of raising 
Books and at the least expense. The 
Wt worth dollars to you. Address 

50 Race $t.,Bristol.Cons. 

















ROUND BONE, Shells, Charcoal and Limestone 
Grit, and POULTRY SUPPLIES. Send for, 
circular. Manufactured a J. H. SLACK, Bloomsbury, N. 
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turkeys 7@74c lw, 84@9e dw, ducks 9@9e | w, 
l0@llic d w, geese 50@75e ea l w, fresh eggs 20@22ec 
Pp dz, cold storage 16@18e. Live stock fairly 
steady. Good to best steers $3 50@4 25 p 100 Ibs, 
veal calves 5 50@6 25, hogs 3 40@3 65, sheep 2 Wa@ 
3 25, lambs 3 5044 50, milch cows 35a@45 ea, unwash- 
ed wool 9@1te P tb, hides 6c. Bran 1350 p ton, 
middlings 12@15, loose hay M4@17, baled timothy 
12 50@15 50, oat straw 6@6 25, rye Sai. Potatoes 
easy at 25¢ p bu for fey, I@20c for low grades, 
onions 35@40c, cabbages 3@3 50, celery 25.@50ce p dz 
behs, apples 2 25@3 Pp bbl. 

At Toledo, fresh eggs sell at 19@20e p dz, 
storage lé@lic, poultry fairly active, chickens 64 
7e P tb lw, 7T@8e d w, turkeys 6@7e l w, T@s8e d w, 
geese 65@70e ea, ‘hides 9@l0c Pp tb, tallow 4ac, 
good to ch unwashed wool 9a@10c. Potatoes in full 
supply, Hebrons and Rose 2@29¢ P bu, onions 38 
@i6e, spinach de P bu, cucumbers lat2 p dz, 
apples 250@3 p bbl, cranberries 84s 50. Rye 
straw 6@6 0 P ton, oat 4 50@4 75, baled hay l@14, 
loose 15@16, bran 15@16, middlings lias. 

PENNSYLVANIA~—AIt 
Rose potatoes ch 2c p bu, 
Rural New Yorkers 184@23c, Pa 
30e, ch onions 35a40c, cabbage $2 25a2 
nips 30e P bu, cucumbers 150a2 50 p 


cold 


Philadelphia, Early 
fair to good 204 23¢ 
Rose and Stars 284 
75 Pp 100,tur- 
cTa, toma- 


toes 15042 50,ch apples 2@3 p bbl according to 
variety, Cape Cod cranberries 9a10. Nearby 
fresh eggs 24c P dz, ch western 23a@24c, ice-house 


turkeys 9¢ 1 w, ll@ 
Ch timothy 
clover 10@ 


hens 8a84ec PP ih lw, 
lize d w. ducks 9a@10e l w, 10@12¢ ad w. 
hay 16 25@1650 Pp ton, No 1 15 50@16, 
10 50, rye straw 12@12 50, oat 6 50a7. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


15al8e, 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POLN Bs. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
C hicago, 56 261, 1735 *3 65 *7 30 
New York, b7 4s 2334 *4 75 7 
Boston, - 39 25 275 *8 AU 
Toledo. 4h, 2845 i9 _ 44 

St Louis, 624, 244 7% - —_ 
Minneapolis, 51? — = 
San Francisco, *1.05 "Ride "7233 7 00 _ 
London, 744, 4444 - - - 

*Prices per centail. Other prices per bu, 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 

No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
Decemt er, 5635 264, 17*g- 
May. 1896, él oo) sul 


At Chicago, wheat prices have been dominated 
largely by tle free deliveries on Dee contracts. 
his has broughtsome easiness, prices continuing 
exceedingly low around 56c¢ for No 2 spring in 
store or delivery any time this month and 60c for 
May. Our special crop report in this week’s issue 
reached the trade early enough to receive marked 


consideration, especially as it points to an in- 
crease in the acreage of winter wheat compared 
with the actual harvest. But with the added 
statement that the condition is unusually low no 
reasons were found in the report for selling out 
wheat holdings. Within the past few days there 
has been further indication of falling off in re- 


ceipts at northwestern points and foreign markets 
have shown a slightly steadier tone. Public stocks 
east of the Rocky mountains are steadily in- 
creasing, and the visible supply figures, together 
with crop conditions of winter wheat, are now the 
shaping factors. No 1 northern wheat has sold in 
Chicago 4¢ over Dec, No 2 red winter 4e pre- 
mium, No 3 springin store in car lots 5}6@574e P bu. 

In corn, the weakness is confined chiefly to cash 
and Dee delivery. Prices on these worked down 


nearly le last week and there is more or less 
pressure of offerings so far this week. The close 


of navigation suggests the possibility of an early 
advance in freights to the east, serving to restrict 
the shipping demand. Arrivals fairly liberal and 
quality good. Foreign markets have continued 
narrow and substantially steady with moderate 
buying on export account. No 2 in store 264@26}c 
PY bu, with Dec practically the same, Nu 3 yellow 
27@27ic, No 4 free on board 263c, No 3 27@27}e. 

Oats market slow with some pressure to sell 
near deliveries. Shipping demand fair but not 
urgent and buyers discriminate against off grades. 
No 2 in store or Dee delivery 17}@18e P bu, May 
204c, No 3 by sample 164@18c, No 3 white 18@204c. 

Prime timothy seed for delivery any time this 
month is selling around $3 65 P ctl with March 3 80 
@3 85, poor to good country lots by sample 2 50@ 
350. These prices show little change compared 
with last week, the market lacking vigor, yet 
some inquiry for high grade seed. Clover offer- 
ings insignificant and market nominally steady 
to firm on the basis of 7 25@7 35 p etl for contract 
prime. Country lots of buckwheat 70@80c ® ctl 
with recleaned at a premium. 

At Toledo, wheat rather dull, operators watch- 
ing the movement in the northwest where the crop 
is still moving forward rapidly. Receipts of win- 
ter wheat at this point continue small and fairly 
good demand for milling account. No 2 644c, No3 
624c, May 67}c. Corn dull and easy around 28}c for 
No 2, with oats 19¢ and rye 39c. Demand for clover 
zeed restricted yet prices fairly well sustained un- 
der small offerings. Prime for Dec delivery $4 40 
P bu, March 4 50. 

At New York, wheat bulls a little more en- 
couraged, the market last week working up a 
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trifle but this week held back by influences em- 
anating from the west. The export trade seems 
to be looking up, foreigners buying moderately at 
low prices extant, No 2 red in elevator 67}c, May 
delivery 67 3-83@674c. Flour a trifle steadier, 
especially in winters, with patents at $3 50@3 80 
~ bbl at wholesale. New buckwheat 4ija@42zc p 
bu with do flour 1 30@1 35 p 100 tbs. Corn quiet 
with offerings ample, and No 2 for delivery any 
time this month 344c, May 354c. Oats easy at old 
prices around 22¢ for No 2 in store, barley quiet at 
s2aWe for common feed to choice brewing. 
Our English Grain Letter. 

LONDON, Nov 22—Markets have been latterly 
extremely quiet and where sales have been press- 
ed, isc decline in wheat has been conceded. The 
most hopeful sign has been the rarity of such 
pressure, and the calm with which the majority 
of holders have accepted the necessity for carry- 
ing grain over into Dee. English wheat has gone 
back 3c, but still stands a rifle over 78e Pp bu. This 
is 2lc better than at this time last year, but 10}e 
below the av of the past seven years. Sales last 
week were smaller than in any corresponding 
week within recent record, but a careful analysis 
shows that sales by farmers in proportion to the 
total grown remain wonderfully level. Of Atlan- 
tic wheat, the consignments from Canada and the 
eastern ports of the US, only 1,216,000 bu, are 
afloat. which is much below the average. The 
shipments from Russia have been very heavy, that 
country being evidently determined to clear as 
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Shoe- and 


harness-leather wear long, do not crack, 
with Vacuum Leather Oil. Get a can 
at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half- 
pint to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to 
Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both 


You Can 
Shell Corn 


in any quantity with the several 
sizes of 


“Keystone” 
Gorn Shellers. 


All sizes, from One Hole Hand to Six 
Hole Self Feeding Shellers for steam or 
horse power. For farmers own use, nothing 
equals the **Keynote’’ a two hole self 
feeding sheller requiring Only two horse 
power, and shelling 60 to 7) bu. per hour. 
Get our special -heller catalogue 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
Sterl.ng, ll. 


Branches: Council Bluffs. Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Columbus, Philadelphia. 
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free; use enough to find out; if you 
don’t like it, take the can back and get 
the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y, 





Oil 
Heater 


Four 4-in. burn- 
ers; one or more 
can be used, ac- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
ing holes on top; castings all nickeled ; 
large radiating surface; great heating 
capacity ; height, 26 inches. 


Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, and the money 
will be returned if not all we claim for it. Our cata- 
logue of all sizes of heaters is free. 


CLIMAX MANUFACTURING CO., 

















25 Lake St., Chicago, 
Save 


% your 
Fuel 


By using our 
Spe pipe) 
RADIATOR 
With 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE Stove orfur- 
nace does the work 
of TWO. Drop 
postal for proofs 
from prominent 
men. 


To Introduce Our 
Radiator, - 


the first order’ from 
each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLE- 
SALE price, and se- 
cures an agency. 
Write at once. 
Rochester Radiator Co. 


9 Furnace St., 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 




















IXL TANK HEATER 


For Warming Water in Stock Tanks. 
WILL SAVE DOUBLE ITS 
COST IN ONE SEASON. 


Itis made of the best quality ofiron, 
cast in one piece. No sheet- 
fron to rust, no solder to melt 
and cause leak. It is perma- Y} 
nently located in tank during 
winter. Need not be removed 
to kindle fire, burns fine or 
coarse coai, cobs, chunks of 
wood or most any ‘kind of fuel. 
A small boy can easily 
eperate it. Also 


iXL Feed Grinders, | 


Stalk Cutters and Gorn Shellers. 
y.S WIND ‘ENGIN. E & Pl PU; M MiP co 
‘115 Water St., BATAVIA, * 


aS STAR GRINDER. 


Greatly Improved. 
SOLD ON TRIAL, 


12 to 25 Bushels 
er hour 

of Ear Corn, dry or 
damp, and all small 
grain, fine or coarse, 
STAR MFG. CO., 
New Lexington, Ohio. 

44ASt. 




















withSTEEL BOILERS 


Mills, etc., affording best power 
for least money. 
phlet and state your wants to 


World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
; Roofing Co. awarded 
vote : = Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT C AP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 
Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles. 0. 






















UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
From 8 H. P. Upward. 


8 — adapted and largely 
Fy: riving Grinding Mills, 


Saws, Corn Shellers, Saw & 


Send for AM weet 


LEFFEL & co., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or 10 Liberty St, N. Y. City 





the village of Norwich, in charming Chenango valley, 
most fertile valley in the state. 
acres more or less. Will grow fine crops of grain or hops, 
and more hay to the acre than the average. 
dences, a $4000 barn and plenty 
dress for particulars, 


FOR SALE. 


One of the finest farms in central New York, adjoins 
the 
Farm contains about 24@ 


Two resi- 
of other buildings. Ad- 
“FARM”, Care the Chenango 
Telegraph, Norwich, N. ¥. 








ha. Chester Whita 
Jersey Red and Poland Ching 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
ena House ogs. Catalogne. 
ville, Chester Co., Pean® 










Prize Chester Whites, Borkshires, Jerse 
Calves, pure Collies, Beagles, Fowls 61s 
year. F. Morris, Norway, Penna. 








much grain as possible before navigtion is block- 
ed. The weather has been seasonable, and Oct 
sown Wheat, which is now showing above ground, 
looks healthy. Little has been added to the early 


sowings, wet weather suspending labor in this 
direction. This will cause the area of autumn 


sown wheat to be somewhat more restricted than 
earlier intended. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market firm. 
Good to ch cmy 24@25c P tb, dairy 23@24c.—At 
Syracuse, about firm. Good to ch cmy 20@22c, 
dairy 18@20c.--At Buffalo, strictly fancy grades 
firm. N Y and Pa extra cmy 24@24%c, Elgin 24%, 
western firsts 20@2ic, N Y fey dairy 22c, imt emy 
15a i6c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 22c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 22c.—At Otsego, Otsego Co, 18 
@20c.—At Brownville, Jefferson Co, 17@19¢e. 

At New York, buyers are extremely critical 
at this season and the market shows considerable 
firmness on faultless creamery which has been 
running rather short of late. Other grades of 
creamery and dairy also exhibit a firm tone but 
in a less degree. N Y and Pa extra ecmy 23@23}c¢ P 
ib, Elgin and other western extras 24@244c, west- 


ern firsts 22}a@23c, seconds 19@204c N Y dairy half 
tub extras 204@214e, firsts 19@19}c, western dairy 


firsts 15@164c, seconds 114@13c, June factory fir- 
kins 13$@l4c, tubs extras 14c, firsts 12@13c. Small 
selected lots usually command a premium of ic 
over these prices. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices easier owing to gen- 
eral rains throughout the state. Elgin cmy 22¢c ~ 


tb, Ohio 17@19%c, country rolls 12@14c.—At Cleve- 
land, fairly active for best grades. Good to ch 
emy 19@28e, dairy 15@19¢c.—At Toledo, active and 


fairly firm. Good to ch emy 19@20c, dairy 17@18c. 
—At Cincinnati,choice creamery held firmly. Fey 
Elgin 23@24c, Ohio 17@20c, ch dairy ile.—At Car- 
rolton, Carroll Co, 16@18e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair demand 
for faney Extra western cmy 24c Pp tb, 
fair to prime 19@23c, fey prints 26c. 

At Boston, a large proportion of the arrivals 
are more or less wintry and strictly §fresh cream- 
ery on arrival is disposed of at good figures. Un- 
der grades sell only fairly. Quotations for round 
lots of 20 to 50 tubs are as follows: Vt and N H 
emy assorted sizes 23c P fb, northern N Y 238ce, east- 
ern 20c, western 21@23c, northern firsts 18@19c, 
seconds 14@16c, extra Vt dairy 19c, N Y 18e, firsts 
15@l7c, western dairies 12@13c. Prints 1@2c pre- 
mium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, fairly firm. Full 
cream cheddars 10@1lle ® hb, flats 9@10c, pound 
skims 3a@5c, imt Swiss i4a@15c.—At Syracuse, full 
cream cheddars 94@lic.—At Buffalo, firm for 
fancy grades. N Y and full cream 11144@12c, west- 
ern 10@1044c, part skims 5c, full skims 4c.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8@10%4c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 10%ee. 


goods. 


At New York, much of the trading now is by 
speculators who take goods only at lowest 
prices. Consumptive trade is light, and the feel- 


ing inclined to weakness. Full cream York state 
large fey 93@10e P fb for colored and white and 10} 
@10jc for smail do. Good to ch small 9}@10e,‘light 


skims, large 84@9}jc, Chenango Co 6}@7ec, part 
skims 5@64c, full skims 2@38c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, supplies are ample and 


former prices rule. N Y full cream 11j¢ Pp ib, Ohio 
factory 9@10}c, limburger 13c.—At Cleveland, quiet 
and firm. Full cream cheddars 11@12c, flats 9@ 
10}c. skims 6@8ec, imt Swiss 11@124c.—At Toledo, 
demand slow. Full cream cheddars 11@12ce, flats 
9a%sc, pound skims 7@&e, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At 
Cincinnati, in light demand. Good to prime Ohio 
flat 94@10c, family favorite 10@10}c, twins 10@10}c, 
Young America 10}@11c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trading light, 
prices favoring buyers. N Y factory, new ch 
small 11@1114¢ P tb, fair to good 10@1014c, new 
ch large 1012@10%4¢, fair to good 914@10c, part 
skims 7@9c. 

At Liverpool, American finest white steady at 
914c, colored steady at 934c. 





The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Maryland Farmers 
Tobacco. 

Maryland farmers last spring became dissatis- 
fied with the condition of the Baltimore tobacco 
market and accordingly arranged to ship 850 hhds 
direct to Bremen for sale. Account sales of these 
shipments are now being daily received. Of 
these 850 about 475 hhds have been sold at prices 
ranging from 8 to 45 pfennigs, the greater part 
eing at 8@17. The pfennig is worth a fraction 
less than 1%44¢ American money and in calculating 
what a sale in pfennigs would net the farmers 
there are several factors to be considered which 
are quite different from the conditions of 8 
sale made in America. First, there is a 
Weight difference between American and Ger- 
man pounds of 10 per cent,and then there are 
regular allowances in Bremen for extra tare, 
damage, samples and shrinkage in weight, 


Results of Exporting 


amounting to about 6 per cent, so that for every 
100 Ibs American the farmer is paid for only 
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about 84 lbs German. For instance, a hogshead 
weighing in America 800 lbs would be paid for in 
Bremen at 84 per cent with only 672 lbs German 
weight. Then, too, the Bremen charges are nu- 
merous and quite heavy. They begin as soon as 

the hogshead is landed and accumulate rapidly. 

In Baltimore, on the other hand, the farmer pays 
no charges except fire insurance, for the state of 
Maryland furnishes free storage until the tobacco 

issold. Also in Baltimore the farmer is paid $1 

for each cask, which he is not paid in Bremen. 

Following are sales with annexed price in pfen- 

nigs, with the corresponding price in American 

currency net tothe farmer on an average hogs- 
head of 750 lbs net: 
MARYLAND TOBACCO SALES AT BREMEN. 

216 hhds at 8@10 pfennigs 
44 hhds at 9@10 pfennigs 
14 hhds at 12 pfennigs 
26 hhds at 13 pfennigs 
50 hhds at 70 pfennigs 2c 


1c to 4 
tee to 4c 
1 1-16¢ 


31 hhds at 24 pfennigs 31/4C 
22 hhds at 25 pfennigs 342e 


70 hhds at 18@45, av 27 pf 24aTlg, av 334¢ 

Other account sales recently received of two 
hogsheads ground leaves show that they sold in 
Bremen for $3120 net for the two hogsheads. 
The farmer had valued them, according to sales 
he had seen in Baltimore, at 6@7c P tb. If the two 
hogsheads had been sold at 6c P th and weighed 
700 ths each, they would have brought him, in- 
cluding casks, $86. 

NEW YORK—Buyers will probably pick up all 
old leaf during the winter, as Onondaga tobacco 
is proving serviceable and a margin is left after a 
trade.—At Baldwinsville, dealers are riding and 
pick up crops astheir fancy suits, prices of ’94 
crops running from 8to 13c through. Sales have 
amounted during November to several hundred 
cases. There is no great stock of leaf left in cen- 
tral New York and what remains is growing less 
each week.—At Oran, growers have been taking 
down ’% leafand it is the best crop raised in 
years. Asmall acreage was raised the past sea- 
son.—At North Haven, a large quantity of old 
leaf is held by growers. -At Ira, 34 of the °93 crop 
is unsold and 4% of the’92 crop. The ’92 leaf brings 
5e while ’93 has recently sold at 3a8c and ’H at7 
@i13e. Outlook and demand good, prices increas- 
ing. Buyers want all fair to good crops at ad- 
vanced prices. Good crops will yet experience a 
boom.—Levi Perkins of Hannibal Center sold his 
*91 leaf to a New York buyer for 15¢ P fb through. 

Oun10—Tobacco is not raised in the western por- 
tion of Guernsey Co, but the eastern portion as 
well as Monroe and Noble Co raises considerable. 
—In Miami Co, rains during late November put 
the crops in fine stripping order. Some samples 
show splendid color and body, but the dry curing 
season has developed some poor leaf. Several 
crops have been contracted for at 7e through. 
The °94 Zimmet?’s’Spanish sells at 9@10e.—At Cin- 
cinnali, last week’s offerings heavy, exceeding 
every week of the year but one. Market irregu- 
lar, especially on medium grades, and rejections 


were heavy. Poorer grades show but little 
change. Fine lenf is searce and high. The 2962 
hhds offered averaged $709 p ewt, as follows: 


556 at 14395, 971 at 
9 95, 443 at 10@14 75, 
2at 25 75426 75. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Tobacco growers took advan- 
tage of the damp weather of late November to get 
the °95 crop from the poles and into bundles. A 
large amount was stripped and is now receiving 
the inspection of buyers. It is doubtful whether 
many sales will be reported as the’95 crop is 
likely to provea black eye onthe market. Old 
tobacco is in far greater demand in Lancaster Co, 
buteven there sales are of ordinary size.—At 
Lawrenceville, Tioga Co, about all of the 1892 crop 
is unsold. A. Walker sold 21 es at 9c P fb. About 
# the acreage of last year was raised. At Blue 
Ball, the tobacco crop fair. Most late crops ren- 
dered worthless or nearly so by frost.—At the 
regular bi-monthly meeting of the Lancaster Co 
tobacco growers’ association, the attendance 
was small. Growers were discouraged, as white 
vein appeared to be creeping into the 1895 crop in 
large quantity. 


4a5 95, 550 at 
169 at 


6a7 95, 248 at 8@ 
15@19 75, 23 at 20@24 75, 








The average yield of tobacco this year, accord- 
ing to the November crop report of the U 8S dept 
of agr, is 743 lbs, against 733 tbs last year and 695.3 
tbs in 1893. The figuresin different states range 
from 447 ths in Maryland up to 1600 fbs in Massa- 
chusetts. In Kentucky, which has nearly 46 per 
cent of the total acreage, the yield is 804 tbs p a, 
while the figures for Tennessee are identical with 
those for the general average. The average for 
quality is 83, against 87.9 last year. The highest 
state average is 100, which is reached in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and the lowest 75, which 
occurs in Virginia. 








The Rural New-Yorker helps 
reduce the mortgage and in- 
crease the profits of the farm. 
Let us send it this week. Send 
your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 


409 Pearl Street, New York. 








rices and references, write 


US. We sell your Poultry, Veals, 
Fruits and all produce at ~— 
est prices. DAILY RETURNS. For 
iL 
wees FT RAGE & SONS. 183 Reade St. NY. 
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Aches 


And pains of rheumatism can be cured by re- 
moving the cause, lactic acid in the blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures rheumatism by neu- 
tralizing this acid. 

“T had rheumatism so that I could scarcely 
lift my left foot. I. began using Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, and after I had takén twoor three bot- 
tles the rheumatism disappeared and has not 
troubled me _ since.”’ E. R. Wo.cort, 66 
Bridge street, Springfield, Mass. Get only 


Fiocods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Puritier. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills a ee, effective. All 











If you have FIVE or more 
Cows a Cream Separator will 


save its cost each year of 
use. Beware of imitating and 
infringing machines. 


Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


Generali Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 


PURE— 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL CAKE MEAL 











Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED OIL C0., 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 













Send for description of this 
AMOUS BREED OF S 
9 of which weighed 2806 Ibs. Sold“1 
fol breeding purposes last year. First appl 
have a pair ON TIME 















, 


CLEVELAND, OHIQ, 


HALF-RATE EXCURSION TICKETS VIA 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Excursion tickets to points in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas will be sold via Norfolk & Western railroad from 
Columbus, O, at half rates on December 17. ——— 

or 





will be good returning 30 days from date of sale. 
further information, maps and time tables, address 
LEN ‘HULL, D. P. A,, 
67 East State Street, Columbus, O. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


—TO- 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to this journal for 189%, 
whose names reach us before January 1, 1896, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year FREE from 
the time their subscriptions are received. 

This is aspecial iuducement that is offered at no other 
season of the year, and we ask as a favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subseribe. 

Asan inducement to get up a club, we will send this 
journal one year free to any one sending us three new 
yearly subscribers at $1 each. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting subscribers, 
and we trust that all our friends will enter at once upon 
an energetic canvass and make good use of the above 
offer. 
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Farmers’ Meetings to Occur 


BETWEEN NOW AND JAN 1, 1896. 

Under this head are given the dates, places of 
meeting and names and addresses of secretaries 
of the various national, state and district farmers’ 
organizations which will hold meetings during 
the coming winter. Announcements of institutes 
and grange meetings of purely local interest will 
be made under separate headings. 

New York state dairy ass’n at Syracuse, 
10-11. B. D. Gilbert, Clayville. 

American Guernsey cattle club at Fifth Avenue 
hotel, New York city, Dee 11. William§H. Caldwell, 
Peterboro, N H. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR DECEMBER. 


Dec 








Schoharie, Chenango, Afton, 17-18 
Richmondville, 9 St Lawrence, Ham- 
Franklin, North Bangor, 9-10 mond, 18-19 
Chautauqua, Westfield, 9-10 Cattaraugus, Randolph, 18-19 
Otserco, Schenevus, 10-11 - Cottage, 19 
Franklin, Moira, 11-12 Broome, Lisle, ly 
Svracuse, State dairy Erie, Collins Center, 20-21 

ssh 10-11 Chenango, Oxford, 20-21 
Erie, Hamburg, 11-12 Jefferson, LaFargeville, 20-21 
“ Angola, 12-13 “ Dexter, 2 
St Lawrence, Stockholm “ Adams Center, 2 
Depot, 12-13 Madison, Earlville, 2: 
Delaware, Sidney, 12 Orleans, Medina, 23-24 
Chenango, Rockdale, 12-13 Madison, Madison, 26-27 
Chautauqua, Sherman, 13-14 Saratoga, Burnt Hills, 26 
St Lawrence, Massena, 13-14 «* Clifton Park, 27-28 
Otsego, Edmeston, 13-i4 Albany, Becker’s Cor- 
St Lawrence, Herman, 16 ners, 28 
- Lisbon Center, 16 Oneida, Knoxboro, 27-28 
* Edwards, 17 Yates, Penn Yan, 21-23 
be Edwardsville, 17 Oneida, Vernon, 30-31 
Chenango, Mt Upton, i¢-17 Montgomery, Haga- 
Chautauqua, James- mans, 30-31 
town, 
NEW YORK. 
Afton, Chenango Coo, Nov 29—While the 
rains have broken the drouth, they did not 
come in time to help fall plowing much. 


Nothing but stubble ground has been plowed. 
A great demand for fresh cows.. Very little 
hay for sale at present prices. Milk and but- 
ter very low. 

Berlin. Rensselaer Co, Nov 27—Charles 


Meatham, agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
was through this vicinity canvassing last 
week. Apples through this section were very 
inferior in quality and have been bought up 
and shipped to New York city. Charles Ful- 
ler is building a new barn and has brought 
water from the creek by forcing it by a_hy- 
draulic ram. A. O. Mattison intends to build 
a new silo next season. A’ large amount of 


plowing is being done this fall. 
Brownville, 


Jefferson Coo, Nov 29—Fall 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





plowing nearly done. Cheese factories closed 
early which makes butter cheap. About three- 
fourths of the surplus hay has been sold. If 
it were not for the unusually large amount of 
corn fodder many would have to buy hay. 
Potatoes were a large yield. Some report as 
high as 400 bu per acre. 


Cambridge, Washington Co oO, Nov 30—Fre- 
quent rains received of late. Much excitement 
has been caused by the recent fires in this vi- 
cinity. D. L. Fonda lost two barns which 
were well filled with produce. William Law- 
ton had three barns burn in one day on three 
different farms. Allen Skiff’s house and all 
bis buildings were burned. Alexander Rob- 
inson lost a barn, A. Binniger a shop and 
wagon house and James Wait living near 
Wait’s Corners a barn. All are thought to be 
of incendiary origin. 

Dansville, Livingston Co 0, Nov 30—Re- 
cent rains enable farmers to plow. The ex- 
treme drouth of last summer killed grass in 
many of the old meadows. Potatoes are cheap 
and many are being fed. Thisisa bad year 
for farmers, especially those having interest to 
pay or those working land on shares. Many 
will find it difficult to pay taxes. 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co a, Nov 29—The 
fine weather has enabled farmers to do a large 
amount of plowing. <A great many cows have 
been sold but good fresh ones are worth $30. 
A number of cows have died from eating ap- 
ples. Times are hard for farmers. 

Jackson, Washington Co Go, Nov 30—Good 
turkeys sold for 11 to 1Ze per lb. H. N. Dun- 
ham and H. C. Carter delivered 16 pigs to A. 
DeFreest of Troy last week. Owing to the 
low price of potatoes many are feeding them 
quite liberally to cows and pigs. Corn fodder 
is being cut for cattle more than ever before 
in this locality. The Tornado shredder and 
cutter is being used with good satisfaction. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co oa, Nov 30—The 
drouth was Wroken last week and wells and 
creeks are all full again. Cabbage is selling 
very low this year. George Mead and Albert 
Van Derzee went to New York last week with 
a carload of cabbage. Quite.a few changes 
willtake place this spring. John Wynkoop 
will work the Lake farm now occupied by 
William Relyea and Nicholas Moak will work 
Henry Van Derzee’s farm now occupied by 
John Wynkoop. Benjamin Mathias will work 
Mrs Jurian Winnil’s place. 


Mentz, Cayuga Co, Nov 29—Farm work is 


about finished. But little corn remains in 
shock and fodder is weil taken care of. Cab- 
bage was disposed ‘of at $5 per ton. The 


warm and damp weather has moistened tobac- 


co so it could be taken from the poles. Wheat 
is going into the winter with a good top, a 


much larger acreage being sown than last 
year. f 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Dec 2—The 
condensery company was visited by official 
inspectors on Nov 25. They pronounced the 
works as doing well. Copious rains have re- 
lieved the anxiety of farmers in the water 
supply. Fall work well completed and win- 
ter work, getting out wood and lumber, com- 
menced. Cows are doing well with heavy 
grain rations. An unsuccessful attempt was 
recently made to fire E. A. Sage’s factory 
just above the village. Real estate is in good 
demand and many are buying lots for build- 
ing. The school lecture course was opened 
Nov 26 and looks bright for remuneration. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co 0, Nov 29—E. Rey- 
nolds, E. D. Van Hoesen and C. Martin have 
sold their baled straw to Williams & Brown at 
$10 per ton. Poultry has been very cheap. 
Turkeys have been selling at 8c per Ib live 
weight. Some farmers are holding their 
straw for better prices. Hay is high but sells 
readily. 

Otsego, Otsego Co 0, Nov 30—During the 
heavy storm of Nov 26 a barn belonging to 
Mrs Lucretia Bowen of Fitch Hill was partly 
blown down. The much needed rain has come 
and wells, springs and streams are full. 
Fresh eggs are scarce and high. Milk at the 
station brings 24c per qt. From 16 acres of 
land the Holbrook Bros of Fly Creek have 
grown sufficient corn fodder to keep 25 cows 
during the winter. They have not yet fed any 
hay. 

Onondaga, Onondaga Co, Nov 29—Some 
fields of corn are not cleared yet, but the most 
of the farmers are through husking and some 
are fall plowing for barley. Some tobacco 
has been taken down and stripped, but three- 








fourths of it still hanging. It is generally re 
ported to be of fine quality and cured down a 
nice light color. No buyers as yet, but better 


prices are expected. Barley a large crop, 
some farmers reporting 30 to 40 bu per acre. 
Price low, 38 to 40c¢ per bu. The feeling 
seems to be to hold until later in . of a 
larger price. Cows are in good demand. 
There is some talk of starting a creamery in 
this locality. There is more moving than 
usual in this locality at this time of year. 
Byron Case has moved on Bell Chrysler’s 


farm. Gad Fellows has moved into part of the 
house of his son-in-law, O. Y. Hunt, F. Fel- 
lows moving onto his farm. W. H. Coon, re- 
tiring from active farming, has moved into 
Byron Case’s house in the village. 


Putnam Valley, Putnam Co aq, Nov 27—A\l- 
though this has been a year of good crops gen- 
erally, farmers derive little satisfaction from 
the pecuniary results. Bounteous crops when 
universal are not always blessings. Dogs 
have been committing depredations among 
sheep in this locality. Huron Baxter had 10 
injured, James Gilbert four and O. Banks 
one, and all done in broad daylight. We are 
having plenty of rain. Wells and streams are 
filling up, relieving farmers of much anxiety. 
Some in this section have purchased fodder 
cutters with the intention of cutting feed for 
all their stock. They claim there will be 
great economy in feeding and stock will do 
better. 

Pavilion, Genesee Co, Nov 28—This is the 
most beautiful Thanksgiving day I ever knew, 
bright and sunshiny, not a cloud to be seen 
and quite mild. The ground is slightly 
frozen, but will probably thaw up before 
night. Farmers have had a fine fall for finish- 
ing up work. We have had several cold snaps 
and a little snow during the past month, but 
nothing to last more than a day or two ata 
time. Have had some rain lately, yet thére 


is a great scarcity of water on nearly every 
farm and some farmers have to draw all the 


water used by their stock from the creek. Not 
much movement of any kind of produce just 
now. Heavy dressed pork is worth $4 per 100 
Ibs, light pork a little more. Farmers havea 
great many things to be thankful for to-day. 
As the old saying is we are never as badly off 
but that we might be much worse off. We 
were very glad last night to welcome to our 
home Mr H. W. Loring of Shrewsbury, Mass, 
to stay with us while he canvasses this section 
for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. He made his 
home with us a year ago for some time while 
in the same business and we know that if any 
one can get subscribers he is the one, as being 
a farmer himself he enters into the interests 
of the farmer.—[C. S. H. 


Sharon Springs, Schoharie Co o, Nov 25— 
The oat, corn and buckwheat crops were 


good, but in this hop region farmers only 
raise grain enough for their own use and rely 
on hops as a money crop, although that plan 
is bankrupting a good many. There has 


been more rye sown this fall than usual and it 
is looking very fine. 

Somers, Westchester Co a, 
ers are closing up the season’s work. Nearly 
all have large crops of potatoes and corn. 
The fodder is in a measure making up for the 
scarcity of hay. Apples selling better than 
earlier in the season. An unknown man was 
found dead Saturday morning at Purdy’s 
Station. The contractor on the Amawalk reser- 
voir has torn down the dam at Yrerry’s mill 
which was over 100 years old. Farmers gen- 
erally complain that their cows milk poorly 
this fall. 


Annual Report of State Agricultural Society 
—The printed report of the state agricultural 
society has appeared, this being the 54th an- 
nual report. The delay in getting this out is 
due to the fact that the state printer has been 
crowded with ofticial work. It contains much 
matter of a valuable nature—a list of the life 
meinbers of the state society, report of the ex- 
ecutive committee, awards at the Syracuse ex- 
which alone 


Nov 30—Farm- 


hibition in September, 1894, 
takes up 138 pages, an abstract of the reports 
of treasurers of the county agricultural socie- 


ties, a complete list of farmers’ institutes held 
during the year and a-spray calendar, giving 





Agents wanted. We desire to secure two or 
three experienced canvassers at once. We intend 
that every farmer in the state shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and 
to more rapidly accomplish this we need a few 
more agents, to whom we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 
sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 








cul- 
tivated plants with formulas for preparing 
bordeaux mixture, ammoniacal copper carbo- 
nate, copper sulphate solution, london pur- 

le, hellebore and kerosene emulsions. Then 

ollow a number of addresses delivered by 

working members of the institute force at va- 
rious institutes, forming in themselves treat- 
ises of permanent value. Among them may 
be cited Marketing fruit profitably, by George 
T. Powell of Ghent; What science has done 
for farming, by Dr L. L. Van Slyke, now 
acting director of the state experiment station 
at Geneva; The separator in the farm dairy, 
by Prof H. H. Wing of Cornell university; 
How grapes grow, by S. A. Beach; What con- 
stitutes fertility, by F. E. Dawley of Fayette- 
ville and so on to the number of 20 or more, 
giving to the possessor of the volume a mass 
of practical matter ready for reference at any 
time. Incorporated with the report under re- 
view are the proceedings of the western New 
York horticultural society held at Rochester, 
Jan 23 and 24 last. The whole constitutes a 
volurfe of 652 pages, which includes an index 
and a number of illustrations, a full page 
likeness of Prof I. P. Roberts, president of 
the state society, very appropriately serving 
as a frontispiece. 

South Salem, Westchester Co gq, Nov 30— 
Corn nearly all husked and fodder and tur- 
nips being attended to. The yield of corn is 
very good and the grain is cheap. Western 
corn sells at 50c per bu. Thaddeus H. Keeler 
has quite a bee farm. He has about 200 stands 
and is supplying the market with fine strain- 
ed honey. C. Lawrence Gilbert is disposing 
of his potatoes at $1 per bbl. Henry L. St 
John is marketing his produce in Danbury, 
taking two or three loads per week. Fletcher 
Newman is around buying apples and send- 
ing them to market. Will C. Hall had 200 
— of Greenings as well as a lot of other nice 

inds. 


Farmers’ Organizations to Meet— A call has 
been issued fora gathering in Albany, Jan 
18, 1896, of delegates from various farmers’ or- 
ganizations looking for more perfect union 
of agricultural interests. Questions of a pub- 
lic nature such as taxation and the securin 
of better and cheaper transportation by rai 
and other evils antagonistic to the farmers’ 
prosperity will be considered. It is desired 
by the promoters of the movement that every 
organization in the state, whether grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, league or any other farm- 
ers’ society, send representatives to this meet- 
ing. The committee named to further the 
movement consists of N. G. Spalding of 
Schodack Landing, to whom inquiries should 
be addressed, Albert Stewart of South Ar- 
gyle and John A. C. Wright of Rochester. 


NEW JERSEY. 


South Brunswick. Middlesex Co, Nov 26— 
Warm rains are greatly benefiting all winter 
grains and grass. Wheat and rye sown late in 
this vicinity, but look well. Some _ early 
catches of crimson clover are doing finely. 
Corn is nearly all husked and stalks hauled. 
Some are plowing for oats. All produce is 
low, corn 35 to 37c, oats 20 to 25c, pork c, 
hay good timothy $12 to 15 per ton. John L. 
Suydam, a prominent local farmer, took first 
premium on sheep at Waverly, Somerville and 
interstate fairs. There is some agitation re- 
garding a grange to be started at Dayton. 


Glen Gardner, Hunterdon Co 0, Nov 29— 
The growing grain crop in this- vicinity is in 
precarious condition. A close examination 
discloses the fact that the bugis doing its 
work of destruction. This applies shemg re 4 
to the early seeding. The late seeding whic 
was put in after the drouth has thus far es- 
caped. The general yield of potatoes is large 
and they sell for 35c per bu. George Foss is 
the premium raiser. He has an extra yield 
and the tubers are of large size, clean and 
smooth. Apples. are plentiful and demand 
light, selling at 35c per bu. The manufacture 
of cider has been small, owing to the stopping 
of the cider mill. No one. is buying for dis- 
tilling purposes and cider is made only by 
private mills. The _— ranges from 6 to 8c 

er gal. The U § oil pipe line company has 
een engaged with a big force of men ditching 


concise directions for applying sprays to 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





FOR IRRITATION OF THE THROAT caused by Cold 
or use of the voice “Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are 
exceedingly beneficial. 





California passengers should ask agents of the 
Nickel Plate road for rates and connections before 
purchasing tickets elsewhere. 





“Bowker’s animal meal greatly pleases me,” 
says Fred A. Field, Rutland, Vt, “and Ido not 
hesitate to sa." it is the bestgpeal made.” 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


and laying pipe through Warren 
down one 4in and one 5 in pipe. 
pipe will carry refined oil and the large one 
crude. The line for the present will stop at 
the Junction, Hunterdon Co, at which place 
large iron tanks will be erected. The oil will 
be run from these tanks into cars and thence 
conveyed over the N J Central railroad to 
the .seaboard. A telegraph line has been 
staked out and will immediately be erected. 


LONG ISLAND. 
Baiting Hollow, Nov 1—The fall work is 


Co, puttin 
The smal 





nearly all finished although a few farmers 
have some corn to husk yet and some have 
some late cauliflower to ship. Corn has been 


about an average yield. Those who grew tur- 
nips this year as a market crop have found 
them better paying than potatoes. A car was 
recently loaded at this station for 22c per bu. 
Cabbages for seed have done much better 


than was expected. Though somewhat stunted ° 


by the dry weather most of them have made 
compact little heads. These are all in trenches 
ready for covering as cold weather comes on. 
Brussels sprouts have been shipped quite free- 
ly during the past month, 7 to Sc per qt being 
the average price. 


DELAWARE. 


Bridgeville, Sussex Co 0, Nov 30—The low 
price of grain in all the eastern markets has 
somewhat discouraged that class of farmers 
who are opposed to doing away with the 
raising of grain as a staple and adopting that 
more progressive method of small fruits and 
early garden vegetables,for which this section 
is admirably adapted. The Queenstown rail- 
road will open up a new section on the east- 
ern shore of Marylanc and in this county. 
The proposed railroad now being constructed 
will give an open markeé to the products of a 
thickly settled country notin reach of an 
other road. The value vs the land P lle 
which this railroad runs w’.‘ be increased at 
least 100 per cent. It is a we.. known fact that 
most of the peaches in eastern markets come 
from Delaware. Now the state is literally cut 
in two by one railroad along which are the 
largest peach orchards. While the remaining 
portion is adapted to peach culture, it is very 
much restricted owing to the limited facilities 
for transportation. So it is plainly seen 
that there will be an abundance of the favor- 
ite Delaware peach in the markets henceforth. 
A great many farmers are setting out pears 
of the Kieffer variety which are very prolific, 
bearing from five to eight baskets per tree at 
six years old. The market price for the 
same ruled from $2 to 2.75 per bbl or 40 to 60c¢ 
per basket this season. The trees are grown 
on light, sandy land with little cultivation. 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick Co O—The annual sale of thor- 
oughbred horses at the Tuscarora stock farm 
of C. M. de Garmedia was held near Doubs 
station, Nov 21. Many prominent horsemen 
from adjoining states were present. A _ bay 
filly six months old, by Monoccacy, was sold 
to J. S. Tyson of Village Green, Pa, for 
$1000. Pautuxent,a bay gelding, one year old, 
by Monoceacy, was bought by John W. Mor- 
ris of Frederick for 400. . Notwithstanding the 
prevailing low prices for horses all the ani- 
mals sold brought good figures. The auction- 
eer was Capt Walter Saunders. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Matamoras. Pike Coo, Nov 29—A farm- 
ers’ institute was held at Milford Nov 29 and 
30. Messrs Bull and Aldrich of Milford are 
again a cattle for those who wish it 
done. The road supervisors have bought a 
road machine. A catamount has been shot 
near Millrift. 

Westfall, Pike Co, Nov 27—A_ serious sick- 
ness has been afflicting hogs in this section 
and anumber have died. Itis possible that it 
is a form of hog cholera. Edward Quinn of 
Milford has lost his stallion. Philip Steel 
butchered a hog that dressed over 500 Ibs. 
The wells are just getting filled up after so 
long a drouth. Eggs now retail at Milford 
for 30c, butter also brings a_ good price, but 

otatoes of course are still a drug on the mar- 

et. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. Nov 28—The 
rains have raised the streams and replenished 
many of the wells and springs. Many farm- 
ers are plowing. Anunusually large quantity 
of potatoes has been stored in cellars or put 
in pits for spring. L. W. Robinson has the 
largest and finest drove of Chester White pigs 
in this vicinity. Michael Brown, a prosper- 
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ous farmer near Lake Cary, who has had many 
years’ experience on public works, will be 
tendered the nomination for county commis- 
sioner in due time. The general agent for 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, D. L. Thompson, will 
call on all real estate owners in the county 
and solicit their subscription in the near fu- 
ture. Hon Nelson Lee, a practical potato 
grower and extensive farmer from South East- 
on, will spend the winter in town. Crops 
have been above the average and although 
prices are low, the net proceeds will be fair. 
The prospects of a large canning factory locat- 
ing here are promising, and will be encour- 
aged by many thrifty farmers who can see an 
opening for some of their products at good 
prices. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, supplies keep up well with fully 
enough to go around and prices practically un- 
changed. On the platform the average surplus 
price remains at $1 52 # can of 40 qts. 

At Boston, the situation is in far better 
shape than recently, the demand keeping pace 
with the supply much more nearly than for some 
time past. The Nov surplus was readily taken 
care of and nothing will be charged back to ship- 
pers. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Dec 2 were as follows: 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West RR, 24,158 782 313 
N Y Central, 16.673 89 
N Y, Ont &. West, 23,975 905 
West Shore, 8,443 203 200 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,004 231 — 
N Y & Putnam, 3,181 ~ — 
New Haven & H, 4.849 31 — 
Del, Lack & West, 9,299 1,177 _ 
Long Island, 1,069 _ — 
N J Central, 1,664 29 - 
Lehigh Valley, 3,791 71 a 
H R “T” Co, 5,126 104 _- 
Other sources, 4,200 a — 
Total receipts, 147,433 2,622 1,201 
Daily average, 21,062 374 171 
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You don’t know how good 
alamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the ‘‘Index to 
Chimneys’’—free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-to 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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cres™ Picket Lawn Fence 


Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel Trea, 

Flower and Tomato Guards, Cabled Field and Hi 

Fence, 24 to 58 in. high. Poultry, Garden and Rabbi 

Fence: Steel Wire Fence Boardjete. ‘atalogue ire’ 
° 6 High St., DeKalb, 


DeKALB FENCE Co. 
SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—AND— 


Log Boox. 


Most complete bock of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Lovs. Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circu!ar Saws: Care of Saws; 
Oord-wood Tables; Felling Treex; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head 
ing Kolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Can» 
da. Illustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 


Sent postratd for 35 cents. 
Ss. E, FISHER, Box 235, Rochester, N- Y. 





Over One Million sold. 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON. 
"PER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. : 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


OHIO. 
What the State Grange Should Do. 


Some of the things needing attention at next 
state grange in my opinion: 1. To get more effi- 


cient lecture work done in sub, Pomona and state 
granges. The great need in some localities is 
more live meetings. 2. The Pomona granges ought 
to receive a little more attention from the state 
grange than formerly. They are not filling their 
mission. Too many are conducted like subordinate 
granges. They ought to look after the legislature 
more and assist the deputy more.- 3. There ought to 
be some provision made to create a deputy fund. 


My plan would be to increase state dues le per 
quarter, which would give us about $10 to the 
county each year. At present we do not have 


more than $4 to each county. 4. The farmers of 
Ohio ought to have a sentinel on guard in the 
state house every day of the coming session, to 
guard their interests. The same as the labor peo- 
ple , manufacturers, etc, andif done the grange 
will have to take the lead. To be sure the agri- 
cultural press of Ohio would have to aid. I believe 
it can be done if properly handled. Such an agent 
could do us more good than a member of either 
house. Again he would not be tied down by 
party.—(C. M. Freeman, Rex, Ohio. 


Who Will Attend the State Grange. 

Next week Monday brings the opening of the 
23d session of the state grange at Van Wert and 
as Van Wert county has ten live working granges, 
the attendance should and probably will be large. 
Railroad fares and hotel rates are low and all 
who attend will be entertained in Van Wert 
ecounty’s best style. The sessions will be held in 
the court house, which is near to epee al rail- 
road stations. Headquarters at Hotel Marsh. Pub- 
lic reception will be held Tuesday eyening and 
during the session the sixth degree will be confer- 
red in full form. According to official returns, as 
received at the secretary’s office the following are 
elected from the counties, the first named as dele- 
gates and the second alternates: 

Adams, Fremont Rishforth, Scott 
David Klinger, Mark Guyton; Ashtabula, H. A. Giad- 
ding, Homer Andrews; Athens, F. P. Dinsmore, 8S. B. 
Oakes; Auglaize, A. F. Rinehart, Charles Schimmel: 
Brown, Frank Jones, J. D. Tracy; Butler, D. L. Stephen- 
son, Jacob Birer; Carrol, J. T. Daniel, S. T. Iddings; 
Clark, Rei Rathbur:, Ida Hodge; Clermont, G. R. John- 
son, John V. Henderson; Clinton, k. J. West, U. B. 
Chambers; Columbiana, J. B. Whinnery, George Mason; 
Coshocton, L. Ki Wollam, Benton Davis; Crawford, R. 
E. Sawyer, H. Morrow; Cuyahoga, J. H. Shurmer, Wil- 
liam Bradley; Darke, Charles White, W. E. Thompson; 
Defiance, C. L. Stonebraker, E. S. Brechbille; Delaware, 
E. L. Schank, H. B. Lewis; Erie, John M. Ransom, M. J. 
Love; Fayette, R. G. Jefferson, John Kellough; Frank- 
lin, Morris Kile, James Alspach; Fulton, Richard Sha- 
die, R. N. Merry; Gallia, George C. Hartsook, J. H. 
Bard; Geauga, H. P. Case, Miss M. M. Case; Greene, C. 
W. McDonald, Mrs Mellie Boots; Guernsey, John Hard- 
ing, S. J. Kennedy; Hamilton, John nox, Martin 
Waits; Haneock, N. W. Huntwork, A. Schoonover; Har- 
hin, J. F. Shafer, M. A. Sitemple; Henry, Joseph Rentz, 
George Rinbolt; Highland, J. N. Hogsett, N. Satterfield; 
Huron, George D. Liles, A. L. Sherman; Jackson, H.J. 
Hunter, T. S. Davi-; Jefferson, W. W. Taylor, E. B. 
Steele; Knox, J. B. Morton, Ewing Sims; Lake. A. M. 
Thompson, A. C, Colby; Lawrence, G. W. Trumbo, C. 
W. Dovell; Licking, John Frey, A. E. Johnson; Logan, 
Elmer F. Snapp, . F. Hale; Lorain, C. E. Fox, F. D. 
Warren; Lucas, L. Gillett, J. Bartholomew; Mahon- 
ing, J. E. Johuson, E. G. Colvin; Marion, H. E. Millisor, 
Cc. E. Uneapher; Medina, T. D. Tillotson, T. F. Wyman; 
Mercer, Miss Lenora Hussey, Miss Maggie Parrott; Miami, 
Levi Switzer, M. A. Cottingham; Montgomery, Z. T. 
Myers, W. H. Burns; Morgan, C. 0. Shields, Essie Wood; 
Morrow, Thomas Kerr, Chester Rhodebeck; Muskingum, 
G. W. Slater, H. H. Garrett; Noble, Adam Marchington, 
John Minuecks; Ottawa, Julius Peterson, J. L. Yost; 
Pauiding, M. W. Klinger, James Aldrich; Pickaway, J. 
H. Glick, Jacob Kelstadt; Pike, J. S. Ashbaugh, Peter 
Dick; Poriage, C. F. Chapman, A. T. Porter; Preble, J. 
D. Sehlotterbeck, Walter MeNutt; Putnam, William 
Evans, Z. T. Mealy; Richland, J. L. Garber, S. A. Ander- 
son; Ross, J. W. Clark, John Ford; Sandusky. A. C. Wil- 
liams, L. Dawley; Scioto, Frank Miller, E. T. Vander- 
vort; Seneca, M.'.. Tintsman, A.C. Green; Shelby, M. 
Wilson,. J. J. Huffman; Stark, D. M. Niswonger, J. 
QO. Williams; Summit, William Waggoner, F. R. Howe; 
Trumbull, E. C. Wolcott, J. C. Ham; Tuscarawas, Alex- 


Robinson; Allen, 











ander Shenk, Frank_ Tressel; Union, T. P. Shields, 
John W. Robinson; Van Wert, D. J. Griffin, J. D. Lare; 
Warren, Joseph Hisey, W. H. Gard; Washington, Charles 


Williams, C. R. Betts, H. 


A. Wickens, G. E. Dickson; 
James Gillespie; Wyan- 


Bayes; Wood, William Mawer, 
dot, A. B. Hite, G. W. Martin. 


Huron county Pomona held an _ enthusiastic 
meeting with Wakeman grange, Nov 21. After an 
earnest discussion resolutions were unanimously 
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adopted and a delegation elected to press same 
upon the Ohio state grange as follows: Opposing 
importation or use of shoddy, calling for a state 
bureau,of textile fabrics to inspect and label all so- 
called woolen goods; indorsing the efforts of the 
state dairy and food commission; urging the Has- 
kell bill or similar measure to restrict intemper- 
ance; favoring equal suffrage for women. 

Pomona, No 64, met with Wakeman grange, No 
1399, Nov 21, with a good attendance and full pro- 
gram. The day was fine and was enjoyed by ail. 
Six members took the fifth degree. 

NEW JERSEY. 
The State Grange. 

The annual meeting of the state grange opened 
on Tuesday at Trenton with a good attendance. 
Secretary Dickinson reported the order to be flour- 
ishing, with an increase during the year of over 
200 members by initiation. 

The state grange will doubtless take strong 
measures against any modification of the pure 
food laws such as certain grocers are demanding. 





The New York Chrysanthemum Shows. 





The chrysanthemum show held under the aus- 
pices of the American Institute farmers’ club, 
the middle of November, was in every way an 
unqualified success. Over {700 exhibition blooms 
were staged, which were superb in quality and 
fully equal to anything ever seen in New York 
before; their style and finish together with their 
great size will long be remembered. This exhibi- 
tion came nearer being what a flower show ought 
to be than anything we have had for a long time. 
While not so pretentious as the Madison Square 
garden affairs of a few years ago, it did what they 
failed to do, catered to the public and embraced 
allthe elements that- go to make up success. 
There was that which pleases the ardent exhibi- 
tor. In J. E. Brown’s collection he found size and 
finish io satisfy. In the exhibits of Messrs Daille- 
douze Bros, May and Childs the trade craze 
for stems and foliage, together with good tlowers, 
was satisfied, while those who prefer the old style 
of exhibiting on b ards were amply satisfied with 
T. F. Spaulding’s .2 blooms. For those who have 
not a greenhous. and want to grow the hardy and 
pompon varieties, Messrs Pitcher & Manda and 


Leonard Barron provided an object lesson which 
was very much appreciated. Among the latter’s 
collection were blooms cut from the open which 


early in the morning had been covered with frost 
yet were none the worse and what little gems they 
were; from the darkest of crimson to the purest 
of white. The farmers’ club held an enthusiastic 
meeting, with a paper by Leonard Barron on 


chrysanthemum lore. Dr F. M. Hexamer, editor 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS®‘, presided. 
Following the success at the American Institute 


came the chrysanthemum show of the New York 
florists’ club held last week in conjunction with 
the live stock society of America, Considering 
the lateness of the season this show was quite a 
success as far as the exhibits were concerned, but 
in no way equaled the American Institute show 
when size and quality of bloom is considered, 
although in numbers there was aslight advantage, 


with 950 exhibition flowers. In pot plants, the 
institute had the best, but in carnations, violets 
and roses, the Madison Square show excels any 


similar display ever held in the city. James Dean 
of Bay Ridge offered a $50 cup for the best display 
of carnations. This brought out five competitors 
and over 4000 flowers. The prize went* to C. W. 
Ward, Queens, I, with 550 blooms in new varieties. 
There were also a number of class prizes which 
were well filled. The bulk of the prizes for violets 
went to Poughkeepsie. 

During the last two weeks there has also been a 
floral show at the Grand Central palace, but this 
consisted chiefly of palms and decorative plants 
which were beautifully arranged by W. A. Manda, 
who furnished most of the plants and flowers 
exhibited. 








If you are to buy an.....- 





EVAPORATOR, 


Of course you will select the one that excels all others, which is the 


WILLIAMS. 


Syrup and sugar made on it scored the most points at the 
The Williams Evaporator took only Medal 
and Diploma awarded to Americanj;Evaporators. Syrup and 


World’s Fair. 


sugar made on the Williams took 
FIRST 


Send for Catalogue. 


PREMIUM AND GRAND SWEEPSTAKES AT 
VERMONT SUGAR MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1895, 
and at State and County Fairs too numerous to mention. 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont, 














AN ARGUMENT. 


THEY ALMOST CAME TO BLOWS— 
THE TROUBLE SOON DISCOV- 
ERED AND EVERYTHING 
NOW ALL RIGHT. 


It was a quarrel 
among the organs of 
aman’s body. 

The man was sick, 
and the doctors did- 
n’t know what ailed 
him or how to cure 
him. 

The Liver® and 
Lungs, the Spleen, the 
Stomach and the 
Heart all “pitched in- 
to” the Kidneys. 

“It’s your fault,” 
said the Liver. ‘You 
have certain work to 
doand you don’t do 
it. Itis your place to 
filter all the poisons 
and — yo out of 
the body, and you are 
not doing it.” 

“As a consequence,” 
said the Stomach, “we are all being clogged, 
pense and irritated. I am irritable and only 
1alf digest the food they are forcinginto me. 
Here’s the Liver all clogged and torpid, the Lungs 
are all choked up, we don’t get half enough 
oxygen, the Headis aching, the Nerves tingling, 
the Back is aching, and the poor Heart is labor- 
ing like a sledge-hammer. 

“Even the Joints and Muscles 
Rheumatie pains.” 

“But we can’t help it,’”’ said the Kidneys. “We 
can’t do impossibilities. Weare sick and weak 
ourselves and cannot do our work. Of course, 
these poisons collect in the blood andirritate and 
disease you. The moment we stop work you feel 
it. Your health always did and always will de- 
pend on our activity.” 

And just then an ordinary, every-day common 
business was called 





ery out with 


sense doctor who knew his 
in and prescribed Dr Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney 
Pills. 

The Kidneys promptly responded ~ and set 


cheerfully to work with renewed strength and 
vigor; the uric acid, the waste products of de- 
cay and of fever, the ashes of digestion and all 
the poisons and impurities in the blood were cast 
out. 

“Well, that’s something like it,” said the Lungs. 


“Pll pitch in and do my work now,” said the 
Stomach. 
“What a relief,’ said the Liver and the Heart, 


and the Joints and Muscles joined the chorus. 
The quarrel was over. It was a happy family, 
working harmoniously once more. 
This sounds like a fairy story, but it isn’t. 
cold, hard, solid facts and common sense. 
And you can prove it to your satisfaction at any 
time for 50 cents. 
Fitty cents per box, from all druggists, or in- 


close 50 cts in stamps or 
Di Hobb's silver direct to the 


HOBB’S 
Pill 


It’s 


MEDICINE CO, 
Chicago, San _ Francisco. 
Interesting and _ Instruc- 
tive Book on KidneyHealth 
and Blood Filtering, free. 


DRSE BLANKETS 
ARE THE, rize at OFFI: 
Made in 550 styles. 
Square Blankets for the road. 
Surcingle Blankets for Stable. 
All shapes, sizes and qualities, 
The Best 5/A is the 


5/A BAKER BLANKET. 


Vv ie 
Mapy Hove Wy tecinenials 
Sold by ali dealers. 
Write us Tor YA Book. 
WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


RUNS 
No 













BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
down trees. Folds like a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw NORB 
timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it 
BASIER. 97,000 in use. Send for FREB illustrated cata- 
sogue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
trom thousands. First order securesagency. Address 
FOLDI SA 


NG oe 
62-66 S. Clinton Strect, Chicago, Ul, 










Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S.Denison, Publisher, Chicago Ill. 











The New York City Stock Show. 


When the Live Stock society of America is- 
sued its prize list about six weeks ago asking 
for entries to a ‘‘farm show’’ to held in 
Madison Square garden Nov 25-30, there were 
many prognostications of failure, but these, af- 


be 


ter the show has been accomplished and made 
itself a wonder of shows, are now plaudits to 
the managers for the glorious victory won. 
Under difticulties that would have appalled 


the ordinary man, President G. Howard Davi- 
Thomas H. Terry and Superin- 
tendent James Mortimer have made for them- 


son, Secretary 


selves a name that will endear them to the 
breeders and farmers of this country. The 
wealthy breeders of the entire country were 
delighted with the show and it will be a_ per- 
manent one every year, and in time will be 


like the *‘Koyal’’ of England. Al) exhibitors 
united in a testimonial to the ofticers, in 
which they said ‘*The exhibition has far 
excelled our expectations and certainly de- 
serves to rank among the greatest shows ever 
assembled on this continent.’’ It is no exag- 
geration to say that in the history of this 


country there has never been such an aggrega- 
tion of superb cattle, sheep, swine and flowers 
gathered under cover. While the live stock ex- 
hibit at the World’s fair in point of numbers 
did surpass this show, in point of quality of 
animals exhibited it was far behind it. 
Another point that goes far to explain the 
universal satisfaction of the exhibitors in the 
awarding of the prizes is that the judges with- 
out exception were chosen for their knowledge 


of animals. Mortimer Levering, sec’y of the 
American Shetland society and sec’y of the 
associated sheep organizations of America, 
placed the ribbons in the Shetland and sheep 
classes; Richard Gibson, ex-president Cana- 
dian Shorthorn breeders’ ass’n, was judge of 
Shorthorns; Herefords and Aberdeen-Angus 
were ribboned by David McKay of Fort 
Wayne, Ind; Maj Henry E. Alvord, chief 
of dairy division dep’t of agriculture, han- 
died the Jerseys: F. S. Peer and C. M. Weld 


gave universal satisfaction with the Guern- 
Obadiah Brown picked out'the winners 
in the Ayrshires; F. L. Houghton, sec’y of the 
Holtsein-Friesian ass’n, pleasea the exhibitors 
in the Holstein cl: Howard Heustis 
of Belmont, Mass, showed the practical value 


Seys; 


sses; W. 


of brains in the Berkshire awards; S. H. 
Todd, Wakeman, O, had his work cut out 
in the small Yorkshires and fat sheep; J. G. 
Imboden of Decatur, Ill, enjoyed his work 
with the fat cattle and J. H. Drevenstedt was 
at home among the pens of poultry. 

The omission to hold a fat stock show this 


year in Chicago was promptly used by the so- 
ciety to secure the entries for the garden by 
the offering of valuable prizes in this class 
and it filled well. That money does not en- 
ter into consideration with the people of New 


York when the article is particularly good 
was shown by the avidity with which the 
butchers and stewards of the big hotels and 


swell clubs purchased the fine fat animals ex- 
hibited in this class. The prices paid were way 
above market quotations and the purchasers 
were only too glad to pay the additional 
money to secure the article. The butchers 
united in saying that they had never handled 
such superbly prepared beasts. 

Most of the prizes in the Shorthorn classes went 
to J. G. Robbins & Sons of Indiana, although 
Kent & Watson of Jamestown, N Y, were well up 
as aclose second with their fine animals. Thomas 
Clark carried his ‘fine bull Lars 50734 home with 
his record asa victor still intact, but George O. Hol- 
comb’s Kodak of Rockland 40731 pushed him hard, 
Kodak has had a long stud season and was not in 
the best of condition or the awards might have 
been different. George S. Redhead of Iowa and 
James MeMahon of Pa had their share of prizes 
with fine exhibits. 

In the Aberdeen-Angus, Goodwin & Judy of Ind 
had everything their own way, winning all the 
first prizes, sweepstakes and silver cups offered. 
One prize won by these gentlemen was especially 
1oteworthy, the silver eup for best bull of the 
breed going to their bull calf Black Cap King over 
his six-year-old competitor Zaire V. D. Bradfute 
& Son of Ohio with their fine cattle gave Goodwin 
& Judy a hard rub in many of these classes, but 
n the opinion of the judge did not quite reach 
them. 

Maj Alvord had no easy task in the Jerseys, 
but he did his work rapidly and well to the satis- 
faction of both the exhibitors and the onlookers. 





CURRENT 


EVENTS 


Miller & Sibley won first for aged bulls with Major 
Appel Pogis and with same bull silver cup for best 


bull any age. T. 5S. Cooper secured the blue in 
one-year-old class for bulls with Pedro’s Bell Boy, 


while the first in two-year class for bulls went to 
Ferdinand R. Bain’s Tippens. Best cow in showa 
silver cup went to T. S. Cooper’s Wardalia. 


It took five hours of hard work by the judges to 
place the ribbons in the Guernseys, but they did 
the ‘‘turn’’ to perfection. H. McK. Twombly’s 
great bull Sheet Anchor was easily first and the 
same owner secured the prize in best cows, while 
Gov L. P. Morton won first in two-year-bulls with 
Prince of Orange. Mr Twombly won the majority 
of the Guernsey classes and his animals were in 
perfect condition, which speaks well for the skill 
of Manager Hope. 

A. A. Cortelyon of N J won almost everything in 
the Holstein-Friesian Classes and made a wonder- 
ful exhibit with these popular cattle. 

J. O. Magie of N J won the majority of,the blue 
ribbons with his Ayrshires, though William Lind- 
say & Son of the same place pushed him hard. 

Wills A. Si NJ was fortunate as to 
capture the championship in the Berkshire classes 
with his imported boar General Lee. This is a 
boar of much promise and should add many more 
purple ribbons to his owner’s cabinet. Mr Seward, 





ward of so 


although young in the breeding business, has 
made a great name for himself and much of the 


credit is due to very capable Manager Appleby. 
Metcalf Bros of N Y captured many blues in 
breed and with Homer Brothers of Pa made a su- 
perb exhibition of this fine hog. The small York- 
shires brought out Warren Heustis & Son, and 
most of the prize rosettes went to their pets. R. 
L. Clarkson and E. L. Clarkson, both of N Y, divid- 
ed the prizes in Duroc-Jerseys. The Normandy 
cattle of C. W. Chapin attracted a great deal of 
attention and the favorable comments of the 
farmers who saw them augurs well for this great 
dairy b-eeed of hardy cattle. 


this 





A Handsome Recognition. 


A western farmer who has since become 
foremost in agricultural education, is Prof I. 


P. Roberts, now director of Cornell’s college 
of agriculture and experiment station. He 
writes: ‘‘ Your feeding chart and tables have 


been received. I have looked them over with 
some care and am free to say tl of 
very great value, especially now that an earn- 
est desire has been awakened among the farm- 


iat tuey are 


ers for agricultural education. The chart, if 
placed in the hands of every farmer in the 
states would result in untold benefits. Let 
me compliment you on your valuable and 
kindly effort to advance the agriculture of 


the country.’’ 





The Hop flovement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET 
NEW YORK, Dee 3—The hop trade during No- 





vember has run, largely to export business, ship- 
ments of the month amounting to about 18,000 
bales. Of this quantity the greater proportion 


was shipped direct from the Pacific coast via New 
York. Local consumptive demand has been ane 
continues of a moderate character, brewers tak- 
ing only such stock as they find necessary to 
meet present needs or buying when an especially 
attractive lotis offered ata low price. Choice 
grades are becoming scarce. This fact is: gener- 
ally recognized by growers in the interior and 
many who have a stock of good goods are holding 
for better prices, arguing that there is little to be 
lost and probably something to be gained.{ Others, 
discouraged, are letting go their hops at low 
prices. English brewers are doing some_ business 
although they are generally well stocked with old 
hops, as are brewers in this country. The Nurem- 
berg market is fairly active at former prices. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND 


Nov 27 Nov 29 Dec2 

State N Y crop ’95, seedlings, 10 10 10 

“ “ “«" «© med to prime, 7@9 7@9 7@9 

ad saa ie "94, choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 

ad % “ * med to prime, 444@53¢ 444@53¢ 44e@54¢ 

“ “ - * com, 3@4 3@4 3@4 

“ “ old olds. 14@3 14%@3 86 14g @3 
Pacific coast, 95 choice, 10 10 10 

“ « “ med to prime, 8@9 8@9 8@9 

2% crop '94 choice, 7 i 

= "med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 

“ *  eommon, 344@4 334@43¢ 31,436 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York in bales compare 
as follows: 


Domestic Exp’tsto Im’s f’m 

receipts Europe Europe 

Week ending Nov 26, 10,718 3,790 235 

Corresponding week last year, 9.130 1,573 345 

Since Sept 1, 1895, 48,818 21,199 _ 169 

Same time last year, 52.704 16,458 1,815 
NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

SHARON SPRINGS (Schoharie), Nov 30—Hops 

are all baled and the yield proves about 65 per 


cent of last years’ crop. Not many have been sold 
yet and prices rule low, 7@10ec Pp tb. If growers 


would reduce their acreage one-half, properly 
cultivate the yards and use the same amount of 
manure and fertilizer as now on double the acre- 
age, they would reap better results and with less 


expense. 

FLY CREEK (Otsego), Nov 19—Several hundred 
bales of hops have changed hands within the past 
week but prices remain the same as reported for 
the last six weeks. It takes an extra good sam- 
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ple to bring 10c; inferior grades are being bought 
at from 5 to 8c. 
THE FOREIGN 
LONDON, Nov 21—More 
all grades of English 





MARKETS. 


trading is now done in 
hops except the low and 
inferior qualities and the tone of the market is 
healthier than for some time past although 
prices continue as formerly. Choice hops have 
almost disappeared from the boards and mer- 
chants are paying more attention tothe second 
quality growths. There is also more business in 
medium grades which can be bought at low rates 
owing to the pressure of growers to realize. Pa- 
cific coast hops,-which are beginning to accumu- 
late, are quiet, only choice qualities inquired for. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY! — 


Agents make big money selling Perfection Dish Washer 
—sells at sight—washes and dries in twominutes. A good 
line for either ladies or gentlemen. For particulars write 
Perfection Mfg. Co., A70, Englewood P. O., Chicago, Il. 


DR HUNTER’S LECTURES ON 
THE LUNGS. 


Bronchitis, 


No 5. 

The terms ‘‘Bronchitis,’’ ‘*Catarrhal Consump- 
tion’’ and **Catarrhal Bronchitis’’ are used indis- 
criminately to designate a disease of the tubes of 
the lungs, which very closely resembles consump- 
tion in symptoms, but is different in nature from 
that disease. 

The causes which produce Bronchial disease are 
a deep cold on the chest, or an attack of grippe, 
or a congestion of the lungs, or breathing a dusty, 
irritating atmosphere. It occurs in several forms, 
according to the age and state of the patient. In 
elderly people it is attended by coughs, shortness 
of breath and a copious expectoration of thin 
mucus resembling gum water, coming on in morn- 
ing and evening attacks. In younger people the 
matter coughed up is at first white, but gradually 
changes to a yellow color, attended by afternoon 
fever, night sweats, and sometimes by spittings of 
blood, in which case there is always loss of flesh 
and strength, and the disease is generally. mis- 
taken for consumption. In some people the active 
symptoms subside during the warmth of summer, 
and regularly become aggravated as cold weather 
approaches. During the winter season such cases 
are very liable to develop into consumption. 

The most common form of this disease is called 
dry Bronchitis. In it the expectorated matteris a 
dull, glutinous stuff of a bluish white or pearl 
colot—very tenacious and hard to raise. It clings 
around the vocal cords, and makes the voice 
husky. It clogs the air tubes and shortens the 
breathing and sometimes completely blocks up 
tubes of considerable size, shutting off the air 
from the air cells, and actually killing the fune- 
tion of the part of the lungs which those tubes 
supply. 

Dry Bronchitis is the most insidious of lung com- 
plaints. The patient is always getting better, if 
we accept his own account of himself, and yet 
as certainly relapsing into a worse condition than 
before. The difficulty of breathing becomes more 
marked, and the patient complains of a tightness 
in the chest, which is only relieved by coughing 
up a quantity of the tough, jellylike substance 
before described. On inquiry of a person so 
affected, if he has any cough, he wilk almost cer- 
tainly answer no, and yet during your convezsa- 
tion will hack and raise this jellylike mucus half 
a dozen times. Sometimes the cough comes on 
in paroxysms, when they are called asthmatic. 
If the stomach be deranged, itis supposed to be 
only a stomach cough, or to come from a torpid 
liver, or some other derangement of the general 
health. Alas! there are few who are afflicted 
with any form of Bronchitis who do not sooner or 
later come to fill a consumptive’s grave. Here 
are four different forms of lung disease, all dan- 
gerous to life and directly tending to consumption, 
but not consumption at all. They may terminate 
fatally before there are any bacilli in the lungs, or 
any tubercles, but generally end in consumption. 
Happily they are all curable by inhalation. Rely 
upon it, neither change of air alone, nor any com- 
bination of medicines by the stomach, will ever 
cure even the simplest form of Chronic Bron- 
chitis. Local treatment of the lungs by properly 
adapted and applied inhalations is the only hope 
of cure there is for any kind of Bronchial Dis- 
ease. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M D, 
117 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

Note—All readers of the AMERICAN. AGRICUL- 
TURIST can obtain a copy of Dr Hunter’s book and 
his opinion of their cases without charge by ad- 
dressing him as above. ° 
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STORY op tHe News. 


The New Congress. 


The 54th congress, which assembled Dec 2, 
has a republican majority of 154 in the house 
and a plurality of republicans in the senate, 
the populists holding the balance of power in 
the latter body. At the republican caucus of 
the house Thomas B. Reed of Maine was nomi- 
ated for speaker with much _ enthusiasm. 
Alexander McDowell of Pennsylvania was 
nominated for clerk and Benjamin F. Russell 
of Missouri for sergeant-at-arms. Rev Mr 
Condon of Michigan was nominated for chap- 
lain. The democrats of the house held a cau- 
cus and renominated the officers of the last 
house, headed by Speaker Crisp. There was 
considerable contest in this caucus over the 
places usually allowed the minority. 

Speaker Reed in accepting the nomination 
said in part as follows 

We have unfortunately a divided govern- 
ment which usually leads to small results. 
But there are times when rest is as health- 
giving as exercise. We must not forget our 
first and greatest duty is to do all we can to 
restore confidence to business and that we 
must avoid all business legislation except in 
the direction of improving business. Rather 
than run risks we can afford to wait until 
well-matured plans give us assurances of per- 
manent benefit. Crude and hasty legislation 
is above all things to be shunned. .. 

The right to initiate taxation of the people is 
by the constitution placed in our hands as a 
sacred trust which we have no right to sur- 
render and which all parties, however they 
differ on other things, will assuredly main- 
tain. That we shall be ready at all times to 
furnish adequate revenue for the government 
according to our sense of public duty, no man 
ean doubt. This is the great nation of this 
hemisphere, and while we have no desire to 
interfere with other nations, we shall main- 
tain our position here with firmness and self- 
respect and at the same time with careful con- 
sideration of facts and that conservatism of 
action which shall leave no bad question to 
trouble our future. In this I trust the whole 
government in all its branches will bein ac- 
cord with each other and with the people. 

It is not expected that this congress will be 
an important one so far as results go. The 
house will doubtless pass some party measures, 
but the senate is so evenly divided that legis- 
lation is likely to be long delayed there. The 
session will, however, have a more or less 
important bearing on who will be the repub- 
lican nominee for president in 1896. Many 
speeches will doubtless be made and printed 
in the record for use as campaign documents 
by both parties. 


The Nicaraguan Canal, if it is completed, 
will help to constitute an important revolu- 
tion in the trade and commerce of the world. 
This canal, together with the great Siberian 

railway, the late war in the east and the open- 
.ing up of China to trade, will make necessary 
ac complete readjustment of the lines of com- 








merce, and of international relations. An 
Englishman, Mr Colquhoun, recently gave 
some interesting facts and figures about the 


If finished by 1903, in 1905, assuming 

date 7,000,000 tonnage, which he be- 
lieved reasonable, and assuming the same 
rate of toll as the Suez canal, it would pay 6 
per cent on an expenditure of $150,000,000. 
The canal would place the United States in 
touch with 500,000,000 people with whom at 
present we have comparatively little inter- 
course—namely, the peoples of China, Japan, 
Australasia, Ecuador, Peru and Chili. Mr 
Colquhoun urged upon his countrymen that 
the construction of the Nicaragua canal must 
be of great importance to them also, because it 
brings Great Britain thousands of miles 
nearer to the Pacific shores of America, thus 
presenting possibilities for the development 
of new traftic. He declared that, in the in- 
terests of the world, the canal must be neu- 
. tralized, and that the true policy of the United 
States was to make of this international high- 
way a powerful factor for the preservation of 


canal. 
for that 


OUR 


peace. He believes, however, that the project 
must be ‘‘under the auspices of some strong 
government, which, without doubt, must be 
the United States.’ 


Labor Legislation.—Among the projects of 
suggested labor legislation by congress is a 
bill for the suppression of the Italian padrone 
system, at present being prepared by the com- 
missioner-general of immigration. This bill 
provides, among other things, that no person, 
firm or corporation shall engage in the busi- 
ness of employing alien immigrants upon or 
within one year after their arrival in the 
United States without being licensed so to do 
by the commissioner-general of immigration. 
For the violation of this provision a penalty 
of $500 is imposed. 





The Nicaraguan Canal.—lIt is stated that in 
its report to the president the Nicaraguan 
canal commission points out that it is neither 
practicable nor advisable to attempt the con- 
struction of the Nicaraguan canal upon the 
data at present available, and that the under- 
taking would be frau ht with hazards too ob- 
vious to disregard. The commission recom- 
mends an appropriation for additional money 
and examinations. With the data at hand this 
commission makes a provisional estimate of 
cost of $133,472,893, or nearly double that of 
the Maritime canal company’s unconditional 
estimate of $69,893,660. 


Damage by Storm.—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and western New York were swept 
by a severe wind and rain storm the 25th and 
26th which did much damage. In Ohio build- 
ings were wrecked, telegraph lines destroyed 
and much damage was done to lake shipping. 
In Michigan there was a heavy fall of snow. 
Railroads were washed out in many places. 





The Stock Craze.—The Colorado mining 
stock boom goes on swimmingly. In Denver, 
the 29th, 1,230,000 shares were traded in. 
Colorado Springs recorded sales of 1,180,000 
shares, has three exchanges running, and is 

oing to have a night exchange. Cripple 

‘reek sold 1,000,000 shares and Pueblo also did 

a large business. The craze is well started. 
Many stocks are being advanced at the rate 
of 100 per cent a week, and people are getting 
rich very fast ‘‘in their minds.’’ Before long 
the drop will come, and then many persons 
will find themselves a great deal poorer than 
they were when they started in. 


The Outlook in Cuba. —Spain is finding it a 
harder and harder job to quell the Cuban re- 
volt. In addition to the 30,000 troops re- 
cently dispatched to the island, 13,000 more 
are preparing to go. They will be needed. 
The revolt is by far the best planned and most 
extensive and serious one that Cuba has wit- 
nessed, not even excepting the formidable 
one of 27 years ago, and to quell that one took 
several years’ fighting. The insurgents some- 
how continue to receive supplies, notwith- 
standingg the watchful and formidable cordon 
of armed steamers stationed all around the is- 
land. The filibuster schooner, which left Bay- 
port, Florida, recently, got safely on the Cu- 
ban coast, a few miles west of Baracoa, the 
fruit port at the northwest corner of the is- 
land. <A force of 600 Spanish troops had been 
sent to Baracoa on purpose to bag this filibus- 
ter company, but the rebels were too much for 
the troops, and the landing was effected safe- 
ly. The schooner brought to the insurgents 
100,000 cartridges, 200 pounds of dynamite 
and a lot of rifles and machetes, or big! knives. 

The Turkish Question.—Overin Turkey the 
state of things seems to be worse than ever, 
in that the powers are beginning to disagree 
as to what should be done. The sultan has 
promised reforms, but cannot or does not 
carry them out. The English government 
was for taking hold of things with a strong 
hand, but Germany didn’t think that was 
wise, so protested. Germany has been alarm- 
ed, no doubt, by the talk of the partition of 
the Turkish empire and doesn’t propose to 
have anything of the kind done till she is 
sure where she is coming in. One German pa- 
per said recently, ‘‘Nothing better could be 
devised to lead to a European war than these 
plans of Turkish disruption, the chief object 
of which is to aggrandize the empire of Great 
Britain.’’ Meanwhile the persecution of the 
Armenian Christians goes on. 


Third Term Talk. —The revival of the third 
term talk which followed immediately on the 
elections, still continues. Many democrats are 
claiming that Mr Cleveland is the democra- 
cy’s strongest candidate. It will be remem- 
bered that when athird term was talked of for 
Gen Grant the democrats posed it. Now 
the democrats are talking of trying to elect 


STORY OF THE NEWS 


Mr Cleveland for a third term and the repub- 
licans are opposing it. Much has been writ- 
ten and spoken of late about the third term 
idea in the abstract. Prof John Bach McMas- 
ter has an able article in the Forum in which 
he says this, which is of interest; ‘‘Our prés- 
idents are not chosen because of their fitness, 
but because of their availability. Some are 
dark horses; some are nominated because they 
alone can reconcile contending factions; some 
because they can carry pivotal states. Others 
are forced on the voters by the machine. In 
theory this is all wrong. In practice no harm 
comes from it. Under our system of govern- 
ment we do not want, we do not need, a pres- 
ident of extraordinary ability. The average 
man is good enough, and for him two terms 
is ample.’’ 





News in Brief.—Frank Hoffman, the noto- 
rious train robber, has been killed by the 
sheriff of Hickory county, Mo. 

Mr Westinghouse has communicated to 
Pennsylvania railroad officials preliminary 
plans by which he believes it possible to re- 
duce the 5,000,000 tons of coal now used annu- 
ally on their lines east of Pittsburg to about 
600,000, at a saving of $5,000,000 a year. The 
plan involves the equipment of the road with 
electrical apparatus, used in connection with 
gas engines. 

The Bethlehem iron company of Bethlehem, 
Pa, has been awarded the contract for 1126 
tons of armor plate for a new Russian battle 
ship. It will cost $600,000 and 2000 skilled 
workmen will be kept busy through the win- 
ter. 

The New York police board is going to ex- 
periment with police on bicycles. 

The notorious H. H. Holmes, the wholesale 
murderer, has been refused a new trial at 
Philadelphia and sentenced to death. 

A lively agitation against the overhead trol- 
ley has begun in Chicago, where 46 persons 
have been killed and 336 injured since it was 
introduced a year and a half ago. Another 
year will probably see the underground trol- 
ley in use in many cities. 

L. C. Weir, president of the Adams express 
company, Thomas C. Platt of the United 
States express company and James C. Fargo 
of the American express company have en- 
tered suit at Columbus, O, to restrain State 
Auditor Poe from collecting from their com- 
panies the state excise tax. They are fighting 
the law on constitutional grounds. 

The farmers of York county, Neb, 
they have found rich deposits of gold. 
ples of the paying dirt are to be assayed. 

There was an explosion of the boilers of the 
new Olympia theater at New York the 26th. 
Two people were killed and nine were badly 
scalded. 

A. S. Clay, chairman of the democratic 
Ohio state committee, has been challenged to a 
duel by W. S. Chaney, a prominent lawyer of 
Marietta. He will not notice the challenge. 

Col W. C. P. Breckinridge of Lexington, it 
is now understood, will run for congress in 
the 7th district of Kentucky next year. 

A Mississippi man recently hired a negro 
to kill his wife. Both were arrested, con- 
victed and sentenced to death. 

There are being shown in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, samples of compound compressed solid 

etroleum, the invention of Paul D’Humy, a 
Geena th naval engineer, who claims to have 
solved the problem of solidifying petroleum 
and low-grade bituminous oil. Under his 
process he states that 3 cubic feet will repre- 
sent the bulk of a ton of coal, and will last 
combustible as long as 50 tons. 

It is annogunced that the library that An- 
drew Carnegie is to give to Homestead, Pa, 
will cost $400,000 and work will be begun on 
it at once. 


claim 
Sam- 








An Unusual Opportunity.—Readers of this 
journal cannot fail to be impressed with the op- 
portunity held out to them in this issue by the 


Christian Herald, the illustrated family and re- 
ligious weekly, edited by Rev Dr Talmage. For 


three dollars the Christian Herald, printed in 
colors and full of brilliant things, will be sent one 
year, 52 times, and in addition the subseriber will 
receive a library of 10 books,—one by Dr Talmage 
himself, another excellent collection of readings 
and recitations, Capital Stories by American au- 
thors, the famous Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury, 
Parlor Amusements and Social Etiquette, the 
American Citizen’s Handbook, and four others—of 
which the readér will find the particulars enu- 
merated on the last page of this issue. The pub- 
lisher of the Christian Herald was obliged to re- 
turn thousands of orders“in a recent premium 
offer, and our readers will do well to be in early, 
“on the ground floor.” 
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Her Picture. 


By Mariana M. Tallman, 


\Tt LAY, FACE UPWARD, in the 
ac mire. It had a sweet, sensi- 
tive mouth and earnest, intent 
eyes whose serious regard seem- 
ed to plead mutely for restora- 
tion to more fitting environ- 
ments than the slush and snow 
of the windy March twilight. 
The stalwart young man who 
towered above it returned the 
ze With an irresolute 

soiled pl 


3 earnest ga 
dt} smile. A 
worth staining one’s 
the earnest transfixed 
He stooped and picked up the 


otograpi 


gloves, 


was 
but the gaze of 
and held him. 

bit of pasteboard, cleaned it as best he might 


hardly 
eyes 


with his immaculate handkerchief, wrapped 
it within its soft linen folds and went his 
way down the darkening street with the lei- 
surely, swinging stride that was quite as reada- 
ble an index of the man as were his voice 
and smile. 

Jack Huyler was that favored creature, a 
man with genuine innate artistic talent. The 
mau with a talent for buying and selling, the 
man with a talent for languages, the man 
with a talent for invention—all these and 
their like must be content with the rank of 
mediocrity unless financial success invest 
them with its golden halo of reverence, but 
the man who paints pictures, though a doubt- 
ful bohemian, may hobnob with the great and 
mighty of the earth, albeit his sole ‘‘expecta- 
tions’’ may reston the possibly fortunate sale 
of his last canvas. Whether or no Jack Huyler 
could support a family by the fruits of his 
dilettante saunterings through the field of art 
was a question still unsolved by the young 
man’s most pertinaciously remaining single. 

Jack was unfortunately handsome; for beau- 
ty is undoubtedly a misfortune to its possessor, 
though a most pleasing property to gaze upon 


and admire impersonally. Physical charms 
stand a man instead of those mental graces 
which endear him to the fair sex—the defer- 


ential homage, the delicate consideration, the 
easy grace of repartee and that genial cama- 
radevie more pleasing in the eyes of a true wo- 
man than mere physical comeliness. And his 
many experiences with the light-headed and 
callow specimens of their kind who openly 
lay snares for his enticing, dull his belief in 
sweet womanly reserve and modest sensibil- 
ity 

In his own self-contident convictions to this 
end, Jack was acquiring a systematic avoid- 
ance of blushing maidenhood. He grew cynic- 
al, dogmatic, and most fastidious and exact- 
ing in the standard of ideal womanhood he 
eventually reared for himself. 

Meanwhile Jack was swinging leisurely 
home under the scudding clouds of the wrath- 
ful March sky with a sensation of actual inter- 
est dominating him. Had the original of the 
fair face now reposing in his breast pocket 
itself confronted him, the fate of its many 
predecessors might have been hers, but the 
odd chance which had thrown it in his way 
seemed to invest it with a sort of proprietary 
interest; and, arriving at his own. door and 
letting himself in. our erring hero made his 
way up to his rather sumptuous rooms and 
struck a light. He set the photograph on a 
carved easel; he lighted a tiny lamp beside 
it which diffused a soft rose color through 
the room; he took down some clinging folds of 
embroidered amber silk and draped them about 
the soiled edges. He sat a while in absorbed 
contemplation cf the pure young face that 
shone out like a white star from its clouds of 
rose and amber. Then he rose and gravely 
placed before it a Parian group of adoring 
angels. 

No, prosperity had not spoiled her; the 
sweet, womanly face with its steadfast eyes 
looked gravely past its aesthetic surroundings 
with the changeless serenity of a Madonna 
above her suppliants, and transfixed Jack’s 
gaze with her own. The tender curves of her 
lips were full of sweet womanty meanings; 
the eyes under the shadowy hair—soft, 
dreamy, starry eyes—held unfathomed store 
of wit, wisdom, love and pathos; only a high, 
‘truthful, unstained soul looked out of them. 


EVENINGS 


AT HOME 





Jack rose. ‘‘She seems to say,’’ he said med- 
itatively, ‘‘ ‘My young friend, what a consum- 
mate idiot you are.’’’ And he turned the pic- 
ture to the wall. 

It was about this time that Huyler’s friends 
began to comment on his singular predilection 
for that last resort of entertainers and enter- 
tained, the photograph album, and an odd 
habit he had acquired in that connection—that 
of occasionally slipping out one of the bits of 


pasteboard and glancing at its back. In fact, 
A. Stanton Boyden, as Jack’s long-time ac- 
quaintance Allan Boyden now signed him- 


self, in conformity with the fad of the day,was 


roused to suspicion not only by this new 
freak in his eecentric friend, but by the fre- 
quency with which he sauntered into Boy- 


den’s own photograph studio above stairs, and 
the diligence with which he inspected the col- 
lections of his own and contemporary artists’ 
work. Jack held his: peace, however, and 
was not to be sounded by mere impertinent 
inquiry, as A. Stanton Boyden well knew, 
and some weeks had elapsed since the 
episode with which our tale opens, when 
the door of Huyler’s studio was one day flung 
wide open and the steps of A. Stanton were 
arrested as he was about mounting the stair- 
way leading to his own apartments. 

‘*Come in here a minute, will you,’’ called 
Jack in a tone of mild despair, ‘‘and tell me 
what’s the matter with this portrait. I’ve 
bothered with the thing so long it has lost all 
semblance of humanity to me.”’ 


Boyden stepped in, glaced himself know- 
ingly in a good light, and stared at his 
friend’s canvas. It bore an unfinished por- 


trait, the life-size head of a young girl. 

‘*Pretty hair,’’ he remarked sententiously. 

‘*But what in thunder is the matter with 
it?’’ cried Huyler petulantly. ‘‘I can’t make 
it look—’’ and here he paused consciously, 
with a somewhat hightened color. 

‘*Can’t make it look how?’’ 

‘* Anyhow,’’ answered Jack, shortly. 

‘*Flatters the original, I wouldn’t wonder,’’ 
said the wily Boyden. 

‘*Ha! perhaps it does,’’ said Jack with a 
hollow laugh. ‘‘ Here, my friend,’’ and he slid 
the photograph out from beneath the canvas, 
‘‘look at this picture, then on that, and tell 
me if mine begins to do the photograph even 
half justice.’’ 

‘*It is a fine face, a remarkable face,’’ 
the diplomatic Boyden, gazing at it. 

‘*‘T would give,’’ quoth Jack, ‘‘half my for- 


’ 


mused 


tune to find the original of that face. She is 
a remarkable girl, a girlin a thousand, you 
may depend;’’ and he lovingly cleared the 


pictured face of an _ infinitesimal 
dust. 


‘*Then you don’t know the original?’’ 


speck of 


Huyler shook his head, but bent a keen 
glance upon his friend. ‘‘Do you?’’ said he. 
‘‘Never saw it before in my life,’’ said 


Boyden imperturbably, ‘‘but I think I know 
who’s the photog rapher.’’ 

‘*Well?’’ said Jack in breathless 
lable. 

‘*Reese of New York.’’ 

‘*Why do you think so?’’ 

‘‘Know his style,’’ said Boyden with a 
yawn, removing his hands from his pockets 
and preparing to depart. 

‘‘It is a peculiar style,’’said Jack, with a 
fine show of indifference as he scutinized it, 
‘‘the features so clear and the outlines so 
shadowy. I—TI rather like it.’’ 

Boyden made no reply as he sauntered from 
the room, but his always open countenance 
was adorned with a broad smile. 

In the hush that followed his departure, the 
shriek of the wind rose loud at the window 
casings, and with its wild gust came the tap- 
ping of myriad rain-fingers at the pane. Jack 
hated rain like a cat, but he was already 
getting into his coat, and figuring on the ear- 
liest returns from the New York mail as he ab- 
sently took hat and umbrella from the ward- 
robe. There was no time to be lost. He had 
long ago determined that the sweet girlish 
face, full of tender, womanly grace though it 


monosyl-. 


was, was not the face of a wife; but even 
now a suitor might be kneeling at her feet. 


His own entry upon the lists must not be de- 
layed at any hazard; he would seek her out 
somehow, and it would be veni vidi vici over 
again, but with a new joy to the winner, for— 
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‘*‘None knew me but to love me, 

None named me but to praise,’’ 
muttered Jack with a sardonic grin, as he 
fought his way through the storm, while tur- 
bid streams in the gutter gurgled and gasped 
along beside him, to the nearest express of- 
fice. His own powers of fascination sometimes 
struck him with a grim sense of humor, and 
yet, the face of the girl in the rose-lighted 
room was not one to be lightly won. Well, 
time would tell. Therefore he set his drip- 
ping umbrella carefully in the rack at the ex- 
press oftice, and requested a New York. direc- 


tory. He would have walked seven times 
around the city rather than ask Boy- 
den, the scoffer, for Reese’s address. If his 


search failed no one would be the wiser. 

‘*Ra—Reb—Ree—’’ yes, this was surely it. 
There could be but one Reese who pursued 
the calling of artistic photography, and here 
he was. He glanced down the remaining 
names to make doubly sure, snapped the big 
book loudly together with a nod of thanks, 
and retraced his way homeward, the wind 
howling unheard. A half hour later the clem- 
ency of Mr Reese was thus invoked: 

‘*Can you give me any information concern- 
ing a photograph supposed to have been tak- 
en’at your studio, and numbered on the back 
2017—9? A copy of it came into my hands 
under rather peculiar circumstances, and I 
have been unable to obtain any clew to it un- 
til this evening, when a photographer told me 
he thought he recognized the style as your 
own. Will you be kind enough to notify me 
if such is the case, and also give me any in- 
formation concerning the young lady whose 
portrait it is,’’—Jack had hesitated here—‘‘ her 
name or address and probable age, if it 
would not be violating professional secrecy.’’ 

‘Sounds as if I were addressing a priest,’’ 
muttered Huyler with a critical frown. But 
there was no time to choose _ felicitious 
phrases. The mail would be collected in fif- 
teen minutes, so after hesitating a moment 
longer he added the conventional epistolary 
amenities, and looking dubiously at the little 
easel with its burden, took down the photo- 
graph and added a brief postscript: ‘‘ As bet- 


ter aid to identity, I inclose the photo. Kind- 
ly return.’’ 

It seemed long before a reply came. The 
corner where the carved easel stood looked 


strangely barren, and the adoring angels 
seemed bowed in sorrow. By the blank as- 
pect of the easel Jack was apprised of the fre- 
quency of his involuntary glances in that di- 
rection, as one will only believe he looks at 
the clock fifty times a day, when the time- 
keeper is away for repairs. But the New 
York photographer was a punctual and oblig- 
ing man, and in three days a big yellow en- 
velope lay on Jack’s table among half a doz- 
en surrounding epistles of paltry -value. Jack 
was conscious of excitement. It was a novel 
sensation, but he did not tarry to analyze or 
indulge it. He tore open the envelope, 
glanced at the picture—that was all right—and 
hastily read the inclosure. 

‘*Dear Sir: I am very happy to be able to 
oblige you. We have the negative 2017-9, 
corresponding to your print which we here- 
with return. The age of the original we 
should place by careful approximation at 
about twenty-one years; we are not good at 
averaging names, and must therefore fall 
short in that particular, though we can send 
you the full list if you desire. The photo- 
graph itself is an excellent composite of sev- 
enteen of the young ladies of the class of ’99 
of college. Very glad to have been of serv- 
ice. Yours truly, J. Reese.’’ 


The door opened presently, but Jack sat 
with his eyes riveted on the epistle, and did 
not stir. As a step resounded across the tiled 
floor he roused himself with an effort, and has- 
tily crushed the letter in his hand. But the 
yellow envelope with the colossal stamp, ‘‘J. 
Reese, artistic photographer,’’ across its cor- 
ner, caught the inquring eye .of A. Stanton 
Boyden. He looked at Huyler with a grin. 

‘*Are you going to marry the lot, Jack?’’ he 
asked. 








‘‘T don’t believe whippings do children any 
good,’’ said Mrs Wiggins. ‘‘Why, I whipped 
Johnny at the photographer’s three times Se 
cause he wouldn’t look pleasant, and he still 
looked as cross and disagreeable as ever.’’ 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 





You hear that boy laughing—you think he’s all fun; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done; 
The children laugh loud as be | troop at his call, 
And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest 
of all (O. W. Holmes. 





Two Whoops and a Holler. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





In various parts of the country they have a 
way of telling distance by ‘‘right smart 
piece,’’ ‘‘gunshot off,’’ *‘day’s journey,’’ and 
the like; but down in southern Florida they 
do it differently. 

A party of amateur pedestrians were ‘‘do- 
ing’’ the state, and as often happens with 
such travellers, had lost their way. It was 
near night and they were at a loss what to 
do. Presently they met a man riding a cow. 
**Can you tell us how far it is to Barton?’’ 
one of the party asked. The man looked to 
the right and left, as though seeking informa- 
tion from the palmettoes and prickly pears. 

‘*Well, I reckon hit’s ‘bout two whoops,”’ 
he said at length. 

**Two what?’’ 

The man seemed to take this as challenging 
his veracity, for he once more iooked ques- 
tioningly at the palmettoes and prickly pears. 

‘*P’raps it may be a smitch furder,’’ he 
admitted, reflectively, ‘‘but I ’low hit ain’t 
more’n two whoops an’ a holler.’’ 





Straighten Up. 
MILES BARLOW. 





Stand up straight, boys and girls,and$wheth- 
er walking or at rest hold your head well up, 
with chin drawn slightly in and shoulders 
thrown back. Why? Because man was made 
in the image of God, and moreover is his no- 
blest work, and should be as nearly perfect in 
figure as may be. 

Do you not remember having read of Dan- 
iel Webster, who was said to have been the 
most perfectly built man in the senate, as 
‘*the god-like Webster?’’ Take notice as you 
walk along the streets how many young men 
are stoop-shouldered. See how many strong, 
middle-aged men are beginning to walk like 
old men. In fact, so many walk along in 
such an unmanly style that when an erect 
young fellow strides by people turn around 
to look at him. Everyone admires a man or 
woman of erect bearing, though only a few 
comparatively are fully erect. 

I remember once being in a manufacturing 
building in the morning before the starting 
bell had rung. At one of the windows there 
were a number of young men and women, evy- 
idently watching for someone, and the some- 
one proved to be a young man fully six feet 
tall, who just then made his appearance away 
up the street. They watched for him every 
morning. They liked to note his splendid 
figure, his upright carriage, his easy swinging 
walk and his good-natured, pleasant face. 
As he came near, I recognized in him a friend 
whom I had often met in the militia armory 
and gymnasium. You see, he made use of 
his military training in everyday life, and he 
not only looked well by reason of it but he 








EVENINGS AT’ HOME 


felt well. One is bound to feel well as soon as 
he begins to practice throwing back his 
shoulders and breathing deeply. There is a 
saying, you know, that ‘‘it is hard to teach an 
old dog new tricks,’’ and some people tell us 
that it is still harder to teach new things to 
members of the human family who are once 
settled in their way. So young people, begin 
young, begin to-morrow morning, aS soon as 
you rise. Step out where you can get fresh 
outdoor air, drop your hands by your sides, 
lift your shoulders well up and back and 
slowly exhale and inhale breath deeply, 10 or 
15 times. Then go through a few quick, light 
movements in calisthenic drill or with light 
dumb bells or clubs and—straighten up. This 
will start you all right for the day, and all 
through the day keep it in mind that you are 
to stand erect when you stand, and sit erect 
when you sit. It will require only a few days 
of application on the subject to get you into 
the habit of walking and standing erect. 





What Do You Want for Christmas }—Remem- 
ber that Santa Claus is watching the Children’s 
Table for letters telling what the girls and 
boys want for Christmas presents, and where- 
abouts he shall put them on the night before 
Christmas when he arrives with his sleigh and 
his reindeer. Tell five things that you want 
most of all. Old Santa will not he able to sup- 
ply all the things asked for, from his little 
sleigh, especially if they are big things like 
pianos and pony wagons and bicycles, but 
even if you don’t get aM you want, it will in- 
terest him to know what you like best. 


The Children’s Table. 


Well Done, for the Left Hand.—I am nine 
years old. My two colts’ names are Nellie 
and Gypsy. Next spring papa is going to 
give me ahen andchickens. We have three 
cats. Oneis black and two are maltese with 
seven toes. I am trying to get some subscrib- 
ers for your paper. Mamma says I cannot 
write like anyone else because I am left-hand- 
ed. I have one doll. Her nameis Mildred. 
[Nina Eugenia Herriman. 








Close by the Centennial Grounds.—I live on 
a farm of 46 acres, the back of which extends 
to Fairmount park. We have quite a number 
of cows and three horses, of which I am very 
fond of driving. One isso gentle that my lit- 
tle sister four years old candrive. Ialso have 
two brothers, very handy things fora girl on 
afarmto have. I correspond with two of our 
Children’s Table letter writers, one of whom 
lives in New Hampshire and the other in South 
Carolina, and I enjoy their letters very much. 
Iam 16 years old and if any boy or girl read- 
ers of this letter would like to correspond with 
me, I would be pleased to answer.—| Bessie K. 
Sibel, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Her Petis a Bicycle.—I have so much en- 
joyed reading this paper which my grand- 
father, J.P. Krecker, who is 82 years old, has 
taken for many years. I enjoy especially the 
letters from the ckildren. I noticed so many 
tell about their pets, but I cannot, as the 
only pets I have are canary and a bicycle. 
The latter I enjoy very much, though I am not 
such an ‘“‘up-to-date”’ girl that I wear bloomers 
I am 15 years old. I would like to correspond 
with some of the boys and girls of my age. 
[Fannie Jobe, Columbus, Miss. 





How Effie Observed Thanksgiving.—I am 11 
years old. I go to school every day and like 
my teacher very much. Her name is Miss 
Willoughby. Iam in the fifth grade. I take 
vocal music. My teacher’s name is Mr Ander- 
son. Ispent Thanksgiving day at home. I 
was invited to a turkey roast, but sister Was sick 
and wanted me to stay at home for company. 
I helped mamma get dinner and had a nice 
time. Mamma said I was a good girl to stay at 
home and help her. I have three brothers and 
two sisters. My oldest brother and sister are 
married. I have two little black-eyed nieces. 
[Eftie Downey, Otterbein, Ind. 


A Thanksgiving Present.—My bird’s name is 
Karl, my dog’s name is Penny, aud my cat’s 
name is Muff. Ihave one brother. He goes 
down to Kingston to school and his name is 
R. Nelson Dershimer. Nelson came home on 
Wednesday before Thanksgiving. We were 
very glad to see him. Thanksgiving day we 
had chicken for dinner, with cranberry sauce 

eaches, corn, apples and mince pie, an 
We played in the house 
Mamma let Nelson and 


read and butter. 
and had a good time. 








me make some molasses candy. I gave Nel- 
son a handkerchief for a present. I live ona 
farm and by a lake.—[Fannie Dershimer. 


Brings Home a Library Book.—I am seven 

ears old. I go a mile and a half to school, 

ut I ride. I live onafarm and papa has 700 
hens and chickens. I have 14 white hens. 
Papa has three horses and three cows and two 
bossies. We have three cats and a little kit- 
ten. Their names are Tom and Jerry and 
Sister Bailey. Sister Bailey has a kitten. We 
eall her Fizly. I can ride horseback. I think 
itisfun. We have a brown dog. His name 
is Tige. I go to Sunday school, and I bring 
home a library book.—[Dede M. Willard. 








TROLLEY CARS AND PILLS. 


From the Evening News, Newark, N J. 


Mrs Anna Burns of 338 Plane street, Newark, N. 
J, is a decidedly pretty brunette, twenty-six 
years old, tall, and a pleasant conversationalist. 
On the ground floor of her residence she conducts 
a well-ordered candy store. When our reporter 
visited her store, she in response to a question 
told him a very interesting story. 

“Until about two months ago,” she began, “I 
enjoyed the very best of health and could work 
night and day if necessary. Suddenly,and with- 
out any apparent cause, I began to suffer from in- 
tense pains in my head, in my limbs and temples. 
Almost distracted with this seemingly never-end- 
ing pain,I tried cure after cure, prescription after 
prescription,and almost a gallon of medicine of 
all kinds. Nothing did me any good. In factI 
became worse. The knuckles of my hands soon 
became cramped and the pain in my hips became 
more and more distressing each day. Business in 
the store had to be attended to, however, and so I 
was obliged, suffering as I was, to keep more or 
less on my feet, and occasionally I was forced to 
go out. This wasthe ordeal I dreaded. Each time 
I went out I trembled when I came near the car 
tracks, for my pain at times was so severe that I 
was obliged to stand perfectly still, no matter 
where Iwas. On one occasion I was seized in this 
way while I was crossing the tracks on Market 
street, and there 1 stood perfectly rigid, unable to 
move hand or foot, while a trolley car came 
thundering along. Fortunately it was stopped 
before it struck me, but the dread of it all lasted 
as long as my pain, forI never knew when cross- 
ing the tracks, whether I would not drop to the 
ground in my agony and be crushed to death. My 
anxiety to get well grew apace and I had about 
given up in despair when I saw in the Evening 
News one day, an advertisement of Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills. Here was something I hadn’t tried 
before and I loss no time in getting to the nearest 
drug store. There [ paid fifty cents for a box of 
these truly wonderful, health restoring pills. Be- 
fore I had finished taking half of the pills I began 
to feel relieved; the pains in my hips gradually 
disappeared and for the first time in many days, 
I felt as if there was some hope. I continued to 
take the pills, andthe more I took, the better I 
felt. I finished one box, got another and now 
having taken only a few of the second fifty cents 
worth, Iam free from all pain and as happy as 
the day is long. Since I began to take Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills I have gained thirty pounds and 
now when I cross the car tracks I don’t care if 
there are a dozen vehicles nearby. It is a great 
relief | assure you, and suffering humanity has a 
never-failing friend in Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. I know what Iam talking about. I 
speak from experience.” 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troubles 
peculiar to females, such as_suppressions, irregu- 
larities and allforms of weakness. In men they 
effect a radical cure in all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork or excesses of whatever 
nature. Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in 
loose bulk) at 50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50, 
and may be had of all druggists, or direct by mail 
from Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Sche- 
nectady, N Y 


Consumplion 





AND ITS ” CURE 

TO THE EDITOR :—I have an absolute 
remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been already 
permanently cured. So proof-positive am I 
of its power that I consider it my duty to 
send two bottles free to those of your readers 
who have Consumption, Throat, Bronchial or 
Lung Trouble, if they will write me their 
express and postoffice address. Sincerely, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


a@- The Editorial and Business Management of 
this Paper Guarantee this generous Proposition. 





THE PRACTICAL SIDE. 


History of Agricultural Chemistry. 
FRANK A. WAUGH, M 8. 
When Adam moved onto this earth, 
And several years before, 
They didn’t have to raise their crops 
With H,PO,. 


Of K and N they had enough 
To beat our biggest crops, 
They didn’t have to fertilize, 
And buy it at the shops. 


Their plows were made of bright Au, 
Their hoes of pure Ag; 

They used to irrigate their farms 
With straight HNO,. 


The only drink they gave their stock, 
You may have heard before, 

Was concentrated HCl 
With H,SO,. 


But if with such good care as this 
A steer should fail to grow, 

They’d put him by himself to drink 
Some C,H,0. 


The plants, however, used to act 
As they at present do; 

They exhaled O from their stomates, 
And took up CO,. 


Now if you choose to disbelieve 
The story that I tell, 

You might joe try it with a pinch 
Of fresh NaCl. 


ee 
A Bounty on Exports. 
CHAS E. GALE. 





It is claimed, and itis true, that under our 
protective tariff as it has existed, the manufac- 
turer has had a protected market for his goods, 
while the farmer has been obliged to sell his 
staple products in the world’s market for what 
he could get. To remedy this and equalize the 
conditions to a certain extent, it is proposed to 
place an export bounty on agricultural staples, 
to be paid from duties on imported articles. It 
is asserted that the farmer will receive the full 
benefit of whatever bounty is granted, in the 
enhanced value of his products, whether con- 
sumed at home or sold abroad. That seems to 
be the sole merit of this proposition that it will 
raise prices. 

But will it do even this? It is a well-known 
fact that a large portion of our cereal product 
passes out of growers’ hands soon after har- 
vest. A large number of the producers are 
renters, or hire money, and the pressing de- 
mands for rent, interest and the necessaries of 
life oblige them to sell at prices named by the 
owners of elevators. In common with every- 
thing else, the control of grain interests is pass- 
ing into fewer hands, with greater ability to 
manipulate the price for their own benefit. 
They bull the price every year, on the last of 
the old crop, and then turn bears until they 
have secured a large share of the new. As the 
price (aside from speculation) is governed by 
the crop of the whole world, and as competition 
from India, Argentina, Russia and other coun- 
tries has but just begun, we must expect even 
lower prices in the future; and the buyer, 
knowing he must sell his grain in the foreign 
market to get the bounty, will. hardly increase 
the price to the farmer. Admitting however 
that a small increase might result, let us con- 
sider some of the objections which to my mind 
are fatal to the whole policy. 

If a large manufacturer making several lines 
of goods should ascertain that part of his prod- 
uct was selling below the cost of production, 
he would strive to reduce the cost to a point 
that would enable him to reap a profit, or fail- 
ing in that, would abandon that line of goods. 
He would never think of taking the profits 
from his other departments to balance the 
losses in this. I do not mean by this that we 
should greatly curtail the production of our 
agricultural staples, and the cost of production 
is certainly low enough, but we should go to 
work intelligently to change the conditions 
and adopt a sound policy. The ideaof an ex- 
port bounty is like trying to lift yourself over 
a fence by your boot straps. The agricultural 
classes are the greatest consumers of the im- 
ported goods on which duties are to be levied 
to pay the export bounty, so that in reality 
most of the expense would come out of the 
farmer’s pocket. As the bounty would be 


paid only to the exporter, the money would 
simply help to fatten the farmers’ 
mies. 


worst ene- 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Alicockés 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of 
tions is as good as the genuine. 


Porous 
Plaster 


the host of counterfeits and imita- 











Another serious objection is that the world’s 
price of breadstuffs could be much lower than 
the price in this country, without a high tariff 
to keep out the foreign supply. To illustrate 
this, let us suppose that the price of wheat in 
Liverpool is 60c per bushel, with a ten-cent 
bounty paid by this government, and a Chica- 
go dealer has a lot which would cost him that 
delivered there; his profit would be just the 
amount of the bounty, and as the market be- 
came depressed, he could sell his wheat down 
to dic and still make a profit. If prices must 
be low, our own people should surely enjoy 
the benefit. If we are to have an export boun- 

y, then in justice and equity, all should share 
alike. Every product exported should receive 
it. Andif the product of one farmer sold 
abroad should receive a bounty, why not the 
product of his neighbor, sold at home? He 
helps to pay the bounty. Furthermore, if we 
take the revenue derived from imports out of 
one pocket and put it into the other to pay the 
bounty, are we any richer? It seemsto me 
that this whole idea is extremely impractica- 
ble, unequal in application and wrong in prin- 
ciple. 





The Author of America. 





The accompanying portrait is an excellent 
likeness of the late Rev Samuel F. Smith, au- 
thor of the hymn America. He was born in 
Boston on Oct 21, 1808, and graduated from 
Harvard in the class of ’29, which comprised 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Rev James Freeman 
Clarke and other celebrated men. Rev Mr 











Smith was a Baptist clergyman. He was pro- 
fessor for a time in Colby university, Water- 
ville, Me. and later in the Baptist theological 
seminary at Newton, Mass. America was 
written in February, 1832. At the time of his 
death, Nov 16, 1895, Mr Smith’s home was in 
Newton Center. 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 
SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 


2. CHARADE—My first is 
second disgusting, and there 
“—e for the use of either. 

RELus— 

FOR Social Refrigerators 100 bi 50 50 50. 

4. SENTENCE ForMING—Fill the blanks with 
words pronounced alike but spelled differ- 
ently. 

They promised to —— him if he would show 
-" —. It was a great —. 

- Dror LETTER Puzzin— 
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devastating, my 
is none of my 


6—Anagram (one Al 
AN OLD PAIN ISI 
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E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., ST. Louis, 
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$242 


WOULD YO 


We will send you full 
sample of our goodsin 
of Five T'wo cené stamps for amy 
Standard Silver Ware Co., 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


—j— 





Like « permanent posi- 
tion and $160 month- 
ly, if sv write us at once. 
articulars Free, or @ valuable 
terling Silver be receipt 
etc. Address 

oston, Mass. 





We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS?T. In every case our sub- 
scribers Can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 
Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, $5.00 ~ $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 1.75 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 * 1.85 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., 2.75 2.25 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly,Boston,Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, LII., 3.00 2.50 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.25 
Dairy World, Chicago, I11., 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Record, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.10 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Commercial Gazette, twice a week, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.30 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine,Philadelphia,Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 2.00 1.80 
The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., 2.00 1.85 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., 2.00 1.80 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.75 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.40 


All subseribers are entitled to our “Almanac” for 1896, 
on payment of but 10 cents additional to the above com- 
bination price, for packing and postage. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 

52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGATERS. 


The Prize Awards in‘'the Ten-Dollar Contest. 


[20 


Ten prizes, aggregating $20, were offered 
by the publishers of this paper for best 
devices or suggestions for using ten dollars to 
the best advantage in improving the comfort 
and convenience of the home. Five of the 
prizes were $3 each, and five $1 each. The 
original announcement, with full particulars, 
may be found in the issue of Aug 6, 1895. 
From the large number of entries received, 
many of them of a high order of excellence, 
the devices of the following persons have been 
chosen as the best, all things considered: 
First tive prizes, $3 each, Mrs “Waldo W. Wil- 
loughby, Paoli, Wis, dumb waiter; Ellen J. 
Cannady, Reading, Kan, kitchen sink; Mag- 
gie Shaw, East Northport, L I, tub closet; 
M. A. D., Alderton, Wash, ice chest; Miss E. 
Goodall, West Stoughton, Mass, kitchen dress- 
er. The five next in order, who win prizes 
of $1 each, are as follows: Mrs 8S. A. Jen- 
ness, East Pembroke, N H, kitchen cabinet; 
Mrs Harvey Woodell, Middle Granville, Wash- 
ington Co, N Y, sink; E. E. Welhelm, 5431 
Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, combination 
kitchen table; Helen A. Main, Independence, 
Ia, kitchen table; W. Frank Greenleaf, Box 
157, Santa Ana, Cal, milk cabinet. 

These and many others of the ingenious 
and excellent plans will appear in these col- 
umns from week to week, illustrated from the 


the 


MOTHERS 





drawings made by the senders, and wi!l prove 


of the greatest value in thousands of house- 
holds. 
Hygienic Buckwheat Cakes. 
3. 3. 





one pint buckwheat tlour, } pint corn meal, 
graham or whole wheat flour, as preferred: 1 
pint warm water, ¢ pint liquid yeast or 4 oz 
compressed or other solid yeast, dissolved in 
2 tablespoonfuls warm water; 1 teaspoonful 
salt. Mix these ingredients thoroughly at 
noon the day before the cakes are wanted, us- 
ing an earthen vessel,—never a metal one 
unless granite or porcelain lined. Clean the 
smears of batter from the sides of the vessel, 
cover and set away in a moderately warm 
place. Next morning when ready to bake the 
cakes stir the batter down gently and take 
from it a generous quarter of a pint to be used 
in place of other yeast to start cakes next day. 
Cover and putin a cool place, where it will 
not freeze. To the rest of the batter add 1 
tablespoonful New Orleans molasses and 4 tea- 
spoonful soda dissolved in a little water. As 
some like these cakes thinner than do others, 
water may be stirred in with the soda and 
molasses, remembering that a little wetting 
thins a good deal, and that the quality of the 
cakes is injured if flour has to be added at this 
stage. All the batter should be used; it is 
the left-overs that ferment too much and com- 
monly cause the indigestibility of these cakes. 
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enough for a family 
soon learn to 
gauge the quantity to the family so that there 
will be no waste. 


are 
one can 


The measures given 
of four or five, and 


A few 
the griddle, 


points about baking. When filling 
dip the batter from the side of the 
vessel farthest from the griddle, otherwise 
there will be a trail of the batter over the 
side of the vessel onto the stove and griddle. 
A greaser should be used, instead of putting 
the fat on the griddle in bits with a knife. 
This may be a piece of bacon or salt pork on 
a fork, oraswab of muslin tied toa small stick 
or fork. Handy greasers may be had very 
cheaply at the house furnishing shops. Only 
enough grease should be used to make the 
cakes turn nicely. The griddle should be 
wiped free from spatters of batter and grease 
after each baking. This may be done neatly 
with a piece of manilla, not newspaper, which 
should be burned when the cakes for the meal 
are all baked. If these directions are follow- 
ed the disagreeable and unhealthful smoke 
and flavor from burned grease may be avoid- 
ed. These cakes may be continued from day 
to day indefinitely, without the addition of 
new yeast, provided the fourth of a pint of 
batter is kept over in good condition for each 
day’s mixing. 
eticacesibsiiatiaeaeens 

In Making a Bed it is important té® remem- 
ber that the mattress should be level, and the 
sheets, blankets and spread put on without a 
single wrinkle. 
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“Queen's Kitchen, 


50 Cents a a 





“Tonine.” 


" by Mrs. Pheebe Westcott Humphreys. 
much valuable information about the home culture of flowers, etc., etc. 


THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL, 10 Cents. 
$ HOME QUEEN, 1210-22 Frankford Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 


By MARIETTA WOODWARD. 


February ‘‘H/ome Queen.”’ 
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HRISTMAS NUMBER 


The laughable and entertaining story entitled 


“Sonnie’s Christenin’” 


By RUTH McENERY STUART. 


“Boer -Women” 
By ANNIE RUSSELL. 


A complete and exhaustive description of home 
life in the ‘‘Boer Country.’’ 


“A Postal Card” 


An exceedingly humorous farce suitable for home 
representation. 


“A Woman’s Adventure with the Frost King” 








A preface to the original article by Mrs. Peary, wife of the Arctic explorer, which commences in 


By CAROLYN MARSH. 


Fashions, Fancy Work, Floral D 
Covering all topics o 


Sold on all news stands—5 cts. a copy. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


A Blouse Prettily Trimmed 


A blouse waist of this kind with vest effect 
which can be made adjustable, will be appre- 
ciated by all women because it allows of va- 
riety with very little expense. The pattern 





No 7567. 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 


Sizes for 32, 
inch bust measure. 
has a fitted lining over which the material is 


laid, the fronts gathered at the shoulder and 
belt, the back laid in pleats at the shoulders 
and gathered at the waist. The vest is a sep- 
arate piece that may be sewed to the waist or 
may be made separate. 
Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
BO 5 «6 + MB's 648 
WOME 6.0 60 es 
Address . ous 
Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for racu pattern. Tull 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 


—— 


Helps in Making Over Garments. 


CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 


In so many homes the new garments for 
many members of the family must come froin 
somebody’s old clothes that we give the ex- 
perience of one family in make-overs. The 


mother had no 
an old Newmarket cloal 


winter wrap but she did have 
of good black beaver, 





but it was too tight to be longer worn, even 
if it had not become so antiquated. But by 
the aid of a stylish cape pattern, a little pa- 


tience in laying it on the goods so as to secure 
best results, and some skilful pieceing, there 
was finally evolved from that old cloak a 
handsome, stylish cape, with round yoke, the 
full circular skirt or cape part fitting smooth- 
ly to it, the fullness being made by the way 
it was cut. It was trimmed around the col- 
lar, the yoke and down the fronts with a band 
of black fur, and as the pattern and fur were 
the only expense, it cost $3.75 and was just as 
stylish and pretty as a neighbor’s that cost 
$18. 

The sixteen-years-old daughter also needed 
a warm winter wrap. Inthe closet hung a 
lovely old doliman, reaching almost to the 
knees. This was ripped up, cleaned and press- 
ed, and from it by the aid of a good pattern, 
was readily cut a neat, stylish looking jacket. 

The old dolman sleeves were large enough 
to cut the full sleeves needed, but not quite 
long enough, so they were pieced down at the 
wrist and a piece of braid folded and _stitch- 
1d over the seam, completely hiding it; and 


also adding a pretty trimming, as it was put 
ym in cuff form, similar to the braid often 
used on men’s coat sleeves. The extra length 
ut off from the bottom was used to make a 


ery large sailor collar and the braid to trim 
¢ and the cuffs, together with half a dozen 
very large buttons, was all the expense incur- 
ad. The jacket was just as pretty and styl- 
ish as any of the ready-made ones worn by 
her companions. 
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One great secret in making over old‘ mate- 
rial or in fact doing any home sewing and 
having it free from the stamp ‘‘home-made,”’ 
is in careful pressing. All seams everywhere 
should be carefully pressed with a warm iron 
and all edges of completed garments 
should be carefully pressed. The heavier the 
material the more important it is, and this is 
where so many home sewers fail to give their 
work the stylish, well-finished look they 
would like it to have. Another point wherein 
so many dressmakers fail in having 
good success is in not first providing them- 
selves with good patterns. Time was when a 
handy woman who had a knack at sewing, 
could by looking at the garment she desired 
to copy get the general style in her mind and 
make a fair copy from it, but in the present 
day when the ‘‘air’’ and general stylishness 
of a garment depend more on its fit and the 
accurate cut of the trimming than on the mate- 
rial or trimming itself, one needs and must 
have a good stylish pattern or her work will 
not be successful. 

New linings, too, are another feature that 
must not be overlooked in the making over of 
old dresses, if we would have them look like 
new, for they give an ‘‘air’’ and help in the 
‘‘set’’ of a garment as no old lining can do. 
It is poor policy not to have them. 

Dut to return to our family and their make- 


also 


home 


overs. There were two other girls, one of 
eight years and one two years of age. In the 


closet was found a part of an old brown cashe 
mere skirt that when washed and pressed was 
still of good color and of very fair material, 
In the bureau drawer, where it had lain for 
several years, was a scarlet cashmere shawl, 
long ago out of style. These two combined 
furnished material to make a really handsome 
dress for the: eight-years-old daughter. The 
velvet trimming on the dress was brushed to 
free it from dust, then held right side up over 
the steam from the teakettle until the pile 
was raised and freshened. It furnished ma- 
terial for a pretty Tam o’ Shanter cap in modi- 
fied form, one side raised a little to allow a 
place for a jaunty little bow madefrom a 
bit of scarlet ribbon that had done duty for 
a long time but was cleaned in a little gaso- 
lene. 

Two breadths of good black cashmere 
also found, and these made a cunning 
empire dress for the two-years-old tot, 
round yoke and bretelles made from the scrap 
of the scarlet shawl left after the other dress 
was done. The dress was further ornamented 
by rows of feather stitching in Asiatic em- 
broidery silk in scarlet and was as dainty a 
little gown as one often sees. 


were 
little 
with 


Crocheted Garters. 
E. M. 





LUCAS. 


A pretty gift is a pair of crocheted garters. 
These are worked in silk or cotton, the. silk 
being the prettiest. Make achain long enough 
to fit snugly areund the leg. Take a piece of 


round, narrow elastic and ‘measure it by 
length of chain. Allow enough elastic for 
five rows, having it all in one piece. Join 


the chain in a ring, fasten the elastic firmly 
with a few stitches on top of chain, and hold- 
ing it along the chain, crochet over it single 
crochet stitches in each chain. Go around 
and around for five rows, always taking both 
sides of the stitch. Fasten the end of the 
elastic securely, and also the end of silk or 
cotton. Crochet a small scallop of one single 
crochet, three trebles, one single crochet, 
around the edges, and fasten a bow of ribbon 
in the center. The initials may be embroid- 
ered in cross-stitch if preferred. When finish- 
ed, place the garters in a prettily decorated 
pill box, or one made of celluloid for the pur- 
pose, and inscribe on the lid: ‘*Take two be- 
fore breakfast.’’ 


Sa 
Pillow Cases and Sheets of fine cotton, as 
wellas those of linen, are hemstitched nowa- 
days. 


A Pumpkin Social was given the other night 

Malone, N Y. There was a ‘‘pumpkin 
drill,’? and pumpkin pie accompanied by cof- 
fee, sandwiches and cheese was dispensed by 
young women adorned with pumpkin color. 
Guessing on the number of seeds in a pump- 
kin caused much amusement, the one nearest 


at 
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correct receiving a pumpkin pie and the one 
furthest from it an immense pumpkin. 


The Wasp Waist.—Fashion, the omnipotent, 
decrees that a wasp waist is no longer essen- 
tial to the stylish woman. The natural waist 
of the woman of average hight is about 28 
inches, and any less size is attained only. 
through arrested development, or compression 
by means of whalebone and _ steel. The 
amount of room ifiside these 28 inches is ab- 
solutely needed for the proper working of the 
machinery of the internal economy. 





TRUSTING WOMEN. 


THEIR CONFIDENCE OFTEN LEADS 
TO SUFFERING. 


An Ohio Woman’s Experience, as Here 
Related, is Interesting to Every 
American Woman. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 


It is a very sad fact that the more a 
woman trusts to the skill of her physician 
in treating her female complaints, the 
longer she is apt to suffer. 

Lydia E. Pinkham fully realized this 
fact when she commenced that exhaus- 
tive study that has enabled the women of 
the world to help themselves. She dis- 
eovered the source of female complaints, 
and produced the Vegetable Compound, 
which is their absolute cure. 

When such testimony as the following 
is given, the woman who thinks should 
act quickly, and no longer permit herself 
to trust to incompetent doctors. The 
Vegetable Compound is sold by all drugs 
gists, and every woman should have it. 





“The doctors had told me that unless 
I went to the hospital and had an opera- 
tion performed I could not live. I had 
falling, enlargement, and ulceration of 
the womb. 

““T was in constant misery all the time; 
my back ached; I was always tired. It 
was impossible for me to walk far or 
stand long at a time. I was surely a 
wreck. I decided that I would give your 
Compound and Sanative Washa trial. 

‘“T took three bottles of Lydia LE. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
used two packages of Sanative Wash, and 
I am now almost well. I am stouter and 
healthier than I have ever been in my 
life. My friends and neighbors and the 
doctors are surprised at my rapid im- 
provement. I have told them all what 
I have been taking.’”’ — Mrs. ANNETTA 
BICKMEIER, Bellaire, Belmont Co., O. 
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IN OUR SISTERHOOD. 


Perseverance Conquers Ill. 
HARRIET A. STANTON. 





A spider spun her silken lace 
Across my window pane; 

It made a blot on nature’s face, 
1 brushed it clean again. 


Returning soon she spun with skill, 
Each silvery cord she drew; 

Though working slow, at her sweet will 
The wondrous structure grew. 


What should I do? My hand was fate 
To workSher weal or woe. 

O trusting one, enthroned in state, 
Thy fabrie fair must go. 


I brushed away each tiny mite, 
And drew the shade for rest, 

But when I came next morn to writc 
And opened to the west, 


Another web, more firmly done, 
Was stretched across the pane; 
Each silken mesh securely hung, 

Each guy renewed again. 


There let it stay; no hand may sweep 
Her faithful foil aw ay; 

Long may my heart the ‘lesson keep 
That she hath taught to-day. 


May “perserverance conquers ill’’ 
A motto fair remain, 

Wrought by the toiling spider’s skill 
Upon my window pane. 


Mrs Stanford’s Trying Ordeal. 


The entire nation awaits with interest the 
outcome of the suit which the United States 
government has brought against the Stanford 
estate for fifteen million dollars, and incident- 
ally against the university at Palo Alto, Cal, 
founded by the late Leland Stanford in memo- 
ry of his son. Twice the California courts 
have decided that an individual cannot be 
sued for the debts of a corporation. It is ex- 
pected that within a short time the points at 
issue will be argued in the United States su- 
preme court and upon that decision rests the 
future of the Leland Stanford Junior universi- 
ty. Ifthe highest tribunal in the land de- 
cides that the debts of the Central Pacific rail- 
road when due in 1897 cannot be collected 
from an individual estate, the vast fortune of 
the dead millionaire now tied up by this liti- 
gation will be distributed among his heirs, 
the chief of which is the university. In his 
will Mr Stanford set aside $2,500,000 to cone 
tinue the erection of the university buildings 
and increase the usefulness of the institution. 
If the decision be unfavorable, then the great 
project will be made impossible. 

Mrs Stanford’s efforts to keep the uni- 
versity going the last two years have roused 
all her latent energy and resolution, and she 
has spared no effort to this end. The running 
expenses average five hundred dollars a day, 
or fifteen thousand dollars a month. Month 
after month she has used the entire sum al- 
lowed her by the court from her husband’s 
estate and added to this her private income 
from other sources. She has naturally been 
obliged to cut down all her expenditures in 
every other direction, endeavoring in every 
way to accnstom herself to her changed con- 
dition. Fortunately she possesses a keen, 
businesslike mind, and her knowledge of all 
the details of her husband’s vast estates, and 
in fact everything relating to his interests, 
has eminently fitted her to meet the demands 
of the emergency. At home she gives personal 
supervision to the workings of her various 
properties and is continually going about from 
one to the other of them. 

Mrs Stanford has passed her 66th birthday. 
She was born in Albany and her ancestry 
dates back to colonialtimes. Her father, 
Dyer Lathrop, settled in Albany in 1811, and 
during his long and active business life he 
was associated either as founder or incorpora- 
tor with all the city charities and especially 
the orphan asylums. Four generations back 
of him the Lathrops were Connecticut stock, 
and the pioneer branch, in the person of Rev 
John Lathrop, came from Yorkshire, England, 
in 1634. All along the line the family were 
distinguished for intellectual attainments and 
religious feeling. Mrs Stanford was one of a 
large family, all of whom, except one, sur- 
vive. She was educated at the Albany female 
academy, a venerable institution of learning 
now approaching its century mark. Of this 
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school it has been said that ‘‘it was the first 
institution in America or Europe to essay a 
practical solution of the great problem of the 
higher education of women.’’ After her mar- 
riage to Leland Stanford, then a young law- 
him to 


yer, she did not at once accompany 
California. She remained at her home in Al- 
bany, nursing her father, who was then in 


feeble health. After his death she went to 
California and shared all the privations of 
pioneer life with her husband. Their first 
home there was in Sacramento, where Mr 
Stanford was keeping store. Their little cot- 
tage still stands, not a stone’s throw from the 
fine mansion occupied by them when Mr Stan- 
ford was war governor of his adopted state. 
In 1861 Mr and Mrs Stanford had returned to 
Albany with the avowed intention of making 
their home there again. The farm where he 
was raised was nearby and Mrs Stanford’s 
relatives were in the city. Mr Stanford had 
accumulated a quarter of a million of dollars, 
and thought he was satisfied. But the re- 
verse was the case. Both soon acknowledged 
their homesickness for California, and they had 
decided to return there when Mr Stanford’s 
nomination as the republican candidate for 
governor hastened their determination. Seven 
years later there came to the couple the great- 
est joy of their lives im the birth of their only 

















When this news 
was flashed across the length and breadth of 
California, May 14, 1868, the rejoicing was like 


child, Leland Stanford, Jr. 


that which attends the advent of an heir toa 
reigning family. The bright young life ush- 
ered in with such joy ended all too soon. 
While abroad with his parents, on their sec- 
ond tour of Europe, young Leland was taken 
ill with Roman fever and on the 13th of 
March, 1884, he died in Florence, Italy, hav- 
ing almost reached his 16th birthday. The 
inexpressible grief of his parents found an 
echo in every heart throughout California and 
everywhere else where the boy had been 
known. With the annihilation of the hopes 
and magnificent projects with which they had 
hoped to have their boy associated, was born 
the decision to devote a large portion of their 
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wealth to the founding of an institution of 
learning by which his memory might be for- 
ever perpetuated. Upon their return to Cali- 
fornia Mr Stanford at once secured the enact- 
ment of a law for the protection of all endow- 
ments that might be made in the future for 
educational institutions in that state. In 
November of 1885 the trustees of the Leland 
Stanford Junior university held their first 
meeting and accepted the grant and endow- 
ment which had been executed by Mrand Mrs 
Stanford. The grant set forth that it was the 
aim of the founders to establish a university 
with seminaries of learning of the highest 
grade, including mechanical institutes, muse- 
ums, galleries of art, laboratories and conser- 
vatories, together with all things necessary for 
the study of agriculture in allits branches. 
The grant also recites that the idea of estab- 
lishing an institution for the benefit of man- 
kind came largely and directly from their son; 
and in the belief that had he lived he would 
have so advised his parents. The institution is 
co-educational and the endowment is estimat- 
ed at twenty million dollars. It consists of 
three tracts of land, 85,000 acres in all, 8400 
acres at Palo Alto, Santa Clara county, where 
the university is located, 55,000 acres at Vina, 
Tehama Co, where is the largest vineyard in 
the world (4000 acres), and 22,000 acres known 


as the Gridley ranch in Butte Co, devoted 
mainly to the raising of wheat. 
A Quick Pudding. —Should there be left 


from breakfast a cup of oatmeal or any of the 
prepared cereals, put it in the rice cooker 
with two cups of sweet milk. Let them come 
to a boil, stirring often. When thoroughly 
heated put in a pinch of salt and 4 cup of 
chopped raisins, make the pudding of a desir- 
able thickness by adding a little wheaten flour 
which has had a teaspeon of baking powder 
sifted with it. To be eaten with sugar and 
cream, flavored to suit the taste.—[{ Barbara 
R. Garver. 


Doughnuts.—One cup white sugar, 2 eggs, 3 
tablespoons cream or 3 of melted butter or 
lard, 2 heaping teaspoons baking powder, 1 
cup sweet milk, a little salt; mix about the 
consistency of cookies. 
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Funeral Festivals. 
NEW ENGLAND GIRL. 


iri. 


A few years ago, when one of the loved 
ones of our family passed away, every mem- 
ber of the family felt obliged to dress in deep 
mourning, whether we believed in it or not, 
because of the speech of our friends. We had 
been taught that we must dress in black in 
order to show our respect for the departed. 
But I rejoice that this old-time fashion is be- 
ing done away with, largely, by sensible peo- 
ple. A friend who was showing me the 
clothes she had bought to wear to her loved 
one’s funeral exclaimed with great pride: 
‘*Every stitch of clothes I had on cost me 
sixty dollars.’’ And yet I knew she could ill 
afford to spend the money at that time. A 
lady once exclaimed while looking with 
longing eyes at a beautiful white casket, ‘‘Oh, 
if I could only afford to buy that for my dar- 
ling, but I must think of the living as well as 
the dead.’’ And she was a woman with good, 
practical common sense. Too many labor un- 
der the mistaken idea that it is ‘‘the last thing 
we can do for our friends,’’ and so make as 
lavish a display as possible. If one is honest 
and conscientious, and means to pay one’s 
bills, it takes months of self-denial to pay 
the undertaker’s bills. We often hear it said 
that such and such a one had a nice funeral. 
But those who could look below the surface, 
knew it was a foolish display. The casket 
was the very nicest; and for once (and until 
she should return to dust) the departed was 
permitted to wear a beautiful satin gown trim- 
med with dainty lace, and yet, how she would 
have enjoyed it while living! How the bright 
eyes would have sparkled and danced! They 
filled the careworn hands with half-opened 
buds and placed the choicest flowers about the 
faded face. And common wild flowers were 
good enough for her while living. Admiring 
friends sent in gates ajar, harps with broken 
strings and floral pieces by the dozen because 


it was ‘‘the last thing they could do.’’ I love 
flowers; I love to see them in the house of 
mourning. Yet what a great blessing if the 


fifty dollars spent for those fragrant blossoms 
had been presented to the needy and afflicted 
family. There is another foolish custom, that 
of preparing a great feast (if I may so express 
it) for the relatives of the departed. I heard a 
young lady say once, ‘‘Oh, I do love to go to 
funerals, because I always get something good 
to eat.’’ Two men were once heard compar- 
ing notes after the funeral feast was over. 
**Yes,’’ said one, ‘‘the cake was very nice at 
A’s funeral last week, but I think the cake 
at this one was a little the best.’’ <A friend 
said when she returned from the -cemetery, 
where she had laid her dear one in her last 
resting place, that she was met in the hall 
by one of the helpers, who exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, 
we’ve had such a jolly time while you were 
gone.’’ And my friend resolved that never 
again would a funeral festival be held in her 
home. Relatives and friends who come a 
long distance should be provided with tea and 
coffee and a light lunch. Many well-to-do 
people are doing away with the old customs 
of preparing a sumptuous dinner or supper 
for their relatives and friends. To a person 
nearly on the verge of nervous prostration,the 
result of anxious days and nights spent at the 
bedside of the loved one, how the careless 


laugh wounds! 
a 


What Other Tablers Think. 


‘‘Toggery Mourning.”—Martha Perry’s talk 
on mourning would show to anyone able 
to read between the lines that she has ex- 
perienced real mourning enough from the 


heart, as well as society mourning, to satisfy | 


What I mean by so0- 
to those that in- 


almost any mortal. 
ciety mourning refers 
dulge in black gowns and crape because cus- 
tom in this country has adopted black as the 
accepted color, while in England crimson red 
is used to show that one has lost some dear 
friend. I, for one, do not believe in this tog- 
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gery mourning for one’s friends. It is decep- 
tive as well as lamentably irritant to one’s 
friends who have a nervous or a whole-souled 
disposition. True mourning comes from down 
in the depths of one’s heart of hearts, whether 
it be silent or audible. Society can never 
mold or manufacture a garment that can take 
the place of nature’s true mourning veil. It 
remains for the independent American man 
or- woman to break from the customs sanc- 
tioned by society. Take a step neare? nature 
and especially do not load yourself down 
with debts to enfeeble the mind and body 
when these are already taxed to their utmost 
in order to keep up appearances. Fie upon 
toggery mourning! It’s too much like wear- 
ing a Chinese pigtail. The dead know it not 
and the living dread its coming.—[ William 
McCoy. 





Use a Little Common Sense.—I quite agree 
with Old Fashion about going into mourning. 
Many a family wholly ignore the command of 
God to “owe no man anything” and get into 
debt so deep that it takes them longer to get 
out than Dame Fashion requires them to mourn. 
And ofttimes there is no more real sorrow in 
the heart than in the case of a woman whose 
husband died away from home, and when 
some one asked her how his body was prepared 
for burial, she said she did not know; she was 
so thankful to think the Lord had taken him 
out of her way she never inquired. I think 
Uncle Ned’s idea of renting a cottage the best 
plan, for as he says it would give more people 
a chance to enjoy it. A better plan for tired 
mothers to get rest from pain would be to put 
something on their heads when going out of 
doors, after standing in a close room all the 
morning, instead of a handful of lace and 
roses; also to put rubbers on their feet even if 
Mrs A does laugh at them. And get some- 
thing substantial to eat before commencing 
your washing. Let Mrs White get hers out 
first, what of it? Usea little common sense 
in regard to your heaith, and nine times out of 
ten the doctors will get less of your money and 
you can stay longer at the rest cottage.— 
[Alvaretta. 


The Home Democracy.—I agree with Lillian 
Searle in principle, onky I would reach her 
stand by another road, a little longer perhaps 
but none the less sure. I would try to keep 
before my family the thought that nothing is 
too poor to be used, as if most costly. No- 
tice I say used, not put away for company or 
kept for show, or even always in place. Aunt 
Mollie pointed out that the embryo citizen 
is being taught the rights of property when 
the baby is learning that he may not have all 
he sees. The child who learns to respect the 
rights of others in the home democracy, by 
not making unnecessary work, as by cleaning 
his shoes, putting away his things and not 
destroying furnishings, ought it seems to me 
to have laid a better foundation for good citi- 
zenship than the one who is allowed to track 
mud into a freshly swept room, regardless of 
the tired mother or servant. And so far from 
taking anything from the freedom and _ happi- 
ness of home, the most attractive home life I 
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have seen has been where each member had a 
share of the responsibility of providing for the 
comfort of the family. It is —_ as easy after 
the habit is formed, to use things properly as 
to deface and soil them. The habit so formed 
will save perhaps much embarrassment in 
later years. Who has not seen a young per- 
son ina richly furnished house hopelessly 
awkward simply from a fear of soiling or mis- 
aig | something? Whereas if they had 
earned at home to be careful of even poor fur- 


niture and had been surrounded by as many 
pretty things as means allowed, the added 
item of costliness would have no terror for 


them.—[Susan Nipper. 


A Nice Grace to teach a child for table serv- 
ice is, ‘‘For what we are about to receive, O 
Lord,make us truly thankful ; for Christ’s sake, 
Amen.’’ Ido appreciate the kind words from 
the sisters. Try my method of washing: see 
if you do not find it equally good as the yeast 
recipe. Hereafter I will write over my full 
name, instead of A. C. P.—[ Alma Cole Pick- 
ering. 


Asked and Answered.—In reply to Miss M. 


P., Ohio, this paper is not now in need of 
juvenile stories or sketches. Manuscripts are 
returned if stamps accompany them, and if 
the name aud address of the author are written 
distinctly at the head of the first sheet. Many 
people unaccustomed to writing for the press 
put the name and address on a separate slip of 
paper, Which is pretty sure to get lost in the 
Gane volume of manuscript handled by the 
editor. 

Will someone please tell me how to stiffen 
felt hats that have got soft and loppy from 
wear? Something that will not make dark 
blue or black hats look mottled. I would also 
liketo know how to dye felt hats.—[Colum- 
bine State. 

In reply to H. A. C., a wholesale grocery 
firm which may supply your needs is Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co, Chicago. Write to them. 
Inquiries are not answered by mail. 

Miss E. K. B.: The prices paid for stories 
vary widely, from five dollars upward, accord- 
ing to quality and availability. Write on one 
side of the paper, using note size, and be sure 
to put ycur name and address at the head of 
the first sheet. Rejected manuscripts are not 
returned unless accompanied by stamps. 
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Timely Warning. 






Cf 
S 


of their name, 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
labels, 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure -and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. 


and wrappers. Walter 


No chemicals are 


Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 














DEAFNESS 


_and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention;different from 
all other devices. The only safe. simple, 
comfortable and invisible Ear Drum in 
the world. Helps where, medical skill 
fails. No wire or string attachment. 
Write for Pampblct 
MeO lrut Bldgs Leumit XG 
= rus iz.» Low e& fe 
OMees: 5 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on nis Arctic Sock for met 
women, and children. Recommended by 
physicians and nurses for house, 
@hamber and sick-room. Only 
sock tor rubber beotss it ab- 
sorbs perspiration. 
Ask shoe cealer, or 
send 25c. with size. 

d. H. PARKER, 
108 Bedford Street, 










Room 5. 
Sure Cure at 
book free. Dr. W. 8. Rice, 
| Box 444, Smithville, N. Y. 


home; 
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The Best You Ever Had! 


Our Periodical One Year for $1.00, with a 500-page Farmers’ Almanac and Weather Forecasts presented to every sub- 
scriber for 1896; or if your subscription is already paid for 1896, you are entitled to the “Almanac” by remitting five 2ent 
postage stamps for packing and postage. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 











TO YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS, GREETING: 
Any person subseribing to this journal for 1896, whose subscription is immediately sent us, together with the subscription 


price, $1.00 per year, and 10 cents extra for postage on the ALMANAC, making #1.10, will receive this journal One Year, and be presented with the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Weather Forecasts Farmers Almanac1896 


A STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF INFORMATION. 
CORRECT! CONCISE! COMPLETE! UNRIVALED! UNEQUALED! -INUALUABLE! 


A Useful Manual of Information, Containing Statistics on 
Agriculture, Railroads, Schools, Weather, Politics, Cities, 
Counties, States, Countries, People, Animals, Birds, Insects, 


Would never think of until they consulted the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ALMANAC. There is no Annual in America to 








HOUSAND 
P HINGS compare with it. It isa practical educator on common every-day affairs. This Almanac contains Weather Forecasts for 
And a HOUGHTFUL every day in the year. It is an Eneyelopedia of Official, Statistical, Political, Educational, Historical and General 
HINKERS Information and Religious Facts, likewise a practical direction for the affairs of Office, Home and Farm. 





500 Pages! . . . . 10,000 Facts! . ... . 1,000 Topics! 








A Carefully Edited, Concise and Com- 
prehensive Encyclopedic Volume 
of Information on Topics 


Educational, Historical, 
Political, Statistical, 
Official and Agricultural, 


A Complete Library in One Book, 
Orderly Arrangement of Information, 





An Up-To-Date Synopsis of 
Features and Facts. 
THE WHOLE TRUTH IN A 
NUTSHELL, 





Weather forecasts for the year 1896 by 
Prof. Chas. H. Lillingstone, son-in-law, 
—— and assistant of the late Prof. John 

. Tice, the admitted discoverer of the 
electro-planetary system upon which 
weather forecasts are based. 





An Encyclopedic volume of Agricul 
tural, Official, Statistical, Historio-e 
al, Political and General Ine 
formation, compiled for 
the every-day use 
of every-day 











T contains useful, practical and general 
information upon every subject. 














ALMOST AUTOMATIC, A Reliable Handbook. 


people. 
‘THs you what you wanttoknow 
Z just when you want to know it. 
LS You What (ht?”-G 
acaba as LE Z g Z A Great Source of Information, 
woe EZ 
rt van See I. Z i% Y A Treasury of Knowledge. 
q ig A Practical Educator. 
g. Z 
Z Z 








ON 
SSE 


IS ABREAST OF THE TIMES, 
An Up-To-Date Manual for Everybody. 


Y 


NOT IN THE HISTORY OF 
..- BOOKS... 


Has there been offered so valuablea 
Manual of Religious Fact, Statistio- 
al Feature, Historic Informa- 
tion and Practical Direc- 
tion for Office, 

Home and 


Wy 





1,400 different topics treated in a clear 
and concise style. No Library, 
Desk, School-room or House- 
hold should be without it. 














Farm. 
a Contains Nothing but FACTS. 
There is No Annual in Amer-. 
ica to Compare with it. mm ae 3 


Avoid mistakes by consult- 
ing this superior book of 
reference. Its popu- 
larity proves its 
Merits. 





ENCYCLOPEDIC IN ITS SCOPE, 


TREATS ALL SUBJECTS 


Briefly, 
Concisely, 





GIANT BOOK OF REFERENCE. 





ISSOLVING VIEWS. 


ISSOLVING EVENTS. 
Dseerns MEMORIES. 








Cut shows book about one-half size. 


A REMARKABLE STOREHOUSE AND WORK OF REFERENCE.—This is an entirely NEW BOOK, compiled by competent Editors, in consulta’ 
tion with the best authorities. It contains 500 pages, and is printed from entirely New Plates, and the type is large and clear. OUR ALMANAC is & 
treasury of knowledge, and will be found of the greatest use in answering the ten thousand questions that constantly arise in regard to dates, 
places, persons, instructive statistics, etc., ete. (See next page.) 











